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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 



President, 
WALTER B. CAMP. 

Vice-Presidents, 
E. J CLARK, JOHN C. STERLING. 

Recording Secretary, 
LOTUS INGALLS. 

Goi'responding Secretary, 
D. S. MARVIN. 

Librarian and Cicstodian, 
D. 8. MARVIN. 

Treasurer, 
N. P. WARDWELL. 

Executive Committee, 

Theodore Canfield, 
ConnMllors, 

L. J. DORWIN, 

A. D. Remington, 
Sidney Cooper, 
'L. C. Greenleaf, 
Lotus Ingalls, 
John Sheldon, 



Albert D. Shaw, 
D. A. Dwight, 



J. C. Knowlton. 
R. A. Oakes, 
D. A. Dwight, 
Geo. B. Massey, 
A. H. Sawyer, 
Elon R. Brown, 



Geo. B. Massey, 
Sidney Cooper. 



S. T. WOOLWORTH, 

B. B. Taggart, 
A. D. Shaw, 
E. M. Gates, 

C. R. Skinner, 

A. E. KiLBY, 



Joseph Mullin, 



Frank A. Hinds. 



STANDING COMMITTEES. 



On Finance, 

A. D. Remington, L. J. Dokwin. 

E. M. Gates. 

On Library, 

Hannibal Smith, John Lansing, 

John Sterling, Jk. 

On DonntionM and Collections, 

T. H. (^AMP, H. M. Stevens, 

A. M. Farwell. 

On Property and Fixtarcn, 

Geo. B. Massey, Sidney Cooper, 

John Sheldon. 

On Addretmen and Publication , 

D. S. Marvin, K. A. Oakes, 

J. C. Knowlton. 

On Science, 

D. S. Marvin, Jesse M. Adams, 

1). Minthorn. 

On Bi(Hjrai)hy and HistoHcal Material, 

J. C. Kimball, A. J. Fairbanks, 

A. I). Shaw. 

On Statistics, 

L. J. Good ale, E. H. Thompson, 

Capt. John Johnston. 

On Member ship, 

Elon R. Brown, Joseph Mullin, 

Capt. E. Tyler. 



NECROLOGY. 



The Necrology of the years since the publication of our last 
transactions, comprises the names of the following members: 

BEMAN BROCKWAY, 
FRED EMERSON, 
MOSES EAMES, 
J. M. FAIRBANKS, 
R. H. HALL, 
FRED LANSING, 
J. C. McOARTIN, 
JOHN PROUTY, 
S. B. UPHAM, 
J. WINSLOW. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS. 



The Annual Meetings of 1892-3 and '94, were each duly held and 
officers chosen as directed by our laws, but on account of our limited 
funds no transactions were published. 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 



MEN WHO SAVE THE RECORDS. THE HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. PRESIDENT WALTER B. CAMP TELLS WHAT 

THE ORGANIZATION HAS DONE AND WHAT IT HOPES 

FOR. 

Bead Januai-y 10th, 1893. 



The complete list of the newly elected officers of the Jefferson 
County Historical Society is as follows ; Walter B. Camp, president ; 
Lotus Ingalls, recording secretary; D. S. Marvin, corresponding 
secretary ; N. P. Wardwell, treasurer ; D. S. Marvin, librarian ; 
A. D. Shaw, chairman of the executive committee. 

The inaugural address of President Camp was one of the most 
interesting documents ever read before the Society. It is as follows : 

Ladies and Oentlemen, and Members of the Jefferson County His- 
torical Society: 

By your kindly consideration and choice in selecting me to fill the 
office made vacant by the demise of our late president, it becomes 
me at this appointed time to express my thanks for the honor. It 
is appreciated all the more as it comes unsolicited and unsought. 

I trust you have not been hasty in your selection, or in looking 
over our county, where so many are to be found whose services and 
approved qualifications eminently fit them to meet the requirements 
of the office. It is with a feeling sense that there are others who 
can accomplish more in the future for us, men with hands and heart, 
which they willingly and capably bring into sympathetic action, 
whenever the highest motives of life claim their manly powers. 

We wish to embrace all such into our fellowship, and have a just 
claim upon all who love their country and the safety and prosperity 
of the American home, to enroll their names as active members of 
our society. It is with them (as co-laborers) we desire to make the 
burden lighter in our laudable efforts to preserve the past and secure 
the present for those who will come after us. 

Being called to occupy the first office as the gift of my peers, as- 
sociates and friends, I am reminded it is to occupy the chair so ably 
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and honorably filled by our late president, Beman Brockway. But 
a few days since he was among us, in full possession of well-ma- 
tured faculties, hindered only by the dimness of his natural vision 
from following the cherished wish of his life to "rummage in the 
past " to recall the scenes of his busy life. It was his fond hope 
that the skillful hand of the specialist might again bring the charms 
of sight to match bis mental vision, which remained bright and clear 
as the day at noon. We can imagine how many are the gems still 
ungathered along the path of his journalistic life, and knowing the 
satisfaction he exhibited in setting those he had reclaimed, how hap- 
pily he would have grouped the rest had the means to which he re- 
sorted been successful. 

His voice is still in our ears. The year of 1892 was closing its 
record, and the flooding tide of an unparalleled century was rolling in 
its cumulative waves charged with bewildering disclosures, when 
the relentless power that gives and takes called for our chief officer 
to join that innumerable throng whose feet have marked the way to 
where the "massive gates set up in ages past" open to receive the 
children of men, and as often close against our longing gaze for a 
glimpse of that fair country to which we haste. 

When the office was created we had formed ourselves into a cor- 
porate body, with its separate and distinct relations. Our constitu- 
tion and by-laws, fitly framed by our loyal and justly esteemed son 
of Jefferson county, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, w^ere proclaimed and 
presented to our citizens as the foundation on which we build our 
philanthropic organization. So far no dissenting voice has been 
raised ; on the contrary, a hearty approval met our patriotic action. 
Like associations throughout our land reached out their brotherly 
hands with invitations to full fellowship. Beyond these, the Smith- 
sonian Institute bid us "good speed," promising a fraternal interest 
in our behalf, with a desire to make, through us, a complete ac- 
quaintance of this interesting part of our state, which presented 
such valuable material for investigation, both of a scientific, historical 
and archaeological character. 

That distinguished scholar, in his particular field, (Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas,) was directed to visit this section as a guest of our Society, 
the year following our organization. His pleasure was in no way 
disguised, and he has at stated intervals referred to his limited stay 
in our midst with great satisfaction. By this visit we were put in 
closer relations with that vast institution, and were made to under- 
stand the methods whereby we could come into direct correspondence 
that would result in our receiving much valuable material and help to 
our infant Society. Our librarian, D. S. Marvin, may have something 
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to say in this particular, and it is but just to this capable and efficient 
officer that we speak of our indebtedness to him for bringing the ex- 
periences of a lifetime as a willing contribution for the advancement 
of our institution, and when required, has stepped forward to dis- 
charge the duties of other offices made vacant hy removal or other- 
wise. Long before the Historical Society took shape, his close 
observation and study in natural history, and also his early writings 
upon the aboriginal races of this section, made him doubly im- 
pressed with the real importance and necessity of a historical society, 
where, with its museum and other appointments, the accumulated 
material of this century could be placed. This same conviction was 
taking shape in the minds of many of our citizens, which culmi- 
nated in bringing to light the birth of our Society. 

We were happy in our imaginings of the growth and rapid ad- 
vancement awaiting our efforts A quick response came like a 
waiting shower from such men as our warm-hearted, cheery-faced, 
lover of men and all beasts, Moses Eames, whose feet were shod 
with an indestructible preparation that cared neither for cold or heat 
or his own comfort when a call of the needy or sorrowing but 
whispered a sigh in his ear to meet his grand old heart 

We remember the impressive ceremonies and flattering auspices 
under which the old camping and battle ground was presented and 
dedicated. A pageant worthy of the claims of our nation's high 
day added lustre and grandeur to the special observances that called 
our citizens from far and near to dedicate those sacred grounds in 
trust to the village of Sackets Harbor and the Historical Society of 
Jefferson County. Gen. O. B. Wilcox, with his whole command, 
the 12th U. S. regiment, accompanied by its full battery ; the 39th 
Separate Company, under Captain Miller, of your city ; citizens of 
Jefferson, Lewis and Oneida counties. With this display of military 
and civil power, not least were numbered the scarred veterans of a 
later war, who now stood where Mills and Backus of the east, Pike 
and Forsythe of the south, William Henry Harrison of the west, 
and his famed coadjutors, had assembled to solve the problem of 
arms against our royal enemy. We remember that beautiful day 
and the mystic charm that lay over land and lake. How that noble 
man, Hon. John Seymour, who came with pledges from us "not to 
demand a speech," was captured by the surroundings that never 
before had opened before his eye, rose to his feet and claimed the 
vast crowd as his fellow citizens, citizens of Oneida county. "You 
were citizens of Oneida county (he said) before a line was run in 
1806. There is no line for me, friends and fellow citizens of Oneida 
county. Oneida will never give up such a people as this. " He^ 
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too, has passed away. We are thankful the historical society of 
Oneida county was represented by such members as John Seymour, 
and the biographer of the pioneer of Utica, Dr. M. M. Ba^g- 

The address of (?en. O. B. Wilcox has become a part of history 
connected with the occasion, as well as that of our versatile and 
always eloquent chairnuin of our executive committee, Col. A. D. 
Shaw. 

Rev. Dr. Richmond Fisk, so long our able and highly esteemed 
recording secretary, gave us that day a very full and complete 
address upon **8ome of the causes of the war of 1812.'* For the 
Society, and speaking also for the community for whose prosperity 
and welfare he cheerfully gave his services, we assure him of our 
warm regards and the grip so strong they will remain hypnotized 
for all time. 

Next, the dedicatory address of your servant, accompanied by the 
deed of trust, drawn by our able counselor and member, L. J. 
Dorwin ; the president's reply ; the dedicatory prayer of our chap- 
lain, Rev. Jedediah Winslow, who invoked a blessing upon the ser- 
vices of that eventful day, accompanied with which, and our amen, 
came the cannon's resi>onse with as many guns as states to close the 
scene ; a scene that will seem more and more emphatic for those who 
may, some day far away in our history, eulogize the stately begin- 
nings of our Society. 

Miss Hubbard's paper, *' Historical Incidents of Champion," called 
a large audience to the opera house, which was generously opened 
to our society by its courteous proprietors, Messrs. Remington and 
Gates. Professor Wickes represented us before a large assemblage 
in the new Presbyterian church at Carthage. Later, Mrs. E. J. 
Clark paid a loving tribute in reminiscences of early days in Adams, 
before an appreciative audience in the assembly room§ of the Colle- 
giate Institute. 

Ossian Guthrie's gift of 2^ fac-simiUe still in which his grandfather 
was the first to discover chloroform, and a rifle changed from flint to 
percsusion lock, which followed his invention of percussion powder, 
are most noticeable, not forgetting the gift of the historic bell by our 
late and cherished friend, Mr. James Louis Hooker, with his inimi- 
table autobiography. 

Without going too far in review of our work, I cannot pass notic- 
ing the well-nigh secured prize of $50,000 to erect a monument upon 
the Tompkins Park and our grounds at Sackets Harbor. Prom the 
first, none but hearty encouragement rewarded our efforts. In 
Oneida county historical societies made holiday in framing and pass- 
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ing resolutions strongly drawn and eloquently presented by Rev. 
Dr. Hartley. President Roberts gave the columns of the Herald for 
their promulgation with hearty endorsement in an editorial. The 
many '* Sons of Jefferson County" living in Chicago, presented a 
memorial brimming with western enthusiasm and eastern patriotism. 
At Washington there was exhibited an " unprecedented approval " 
of our action. All of the distinguished generals of the United 
States, directing their several departments, gave their hearty influ- 
ence, with special papers to congress, including Admiral D. D. 
Porter of the navy. With this equipment congress was assailed, 
and with such assurance of support coming from its members, there 
seemed but the asking to receive the boon we sought. 

It was in the power of one man, whose day had began with an 
apparently unpepsinized digestion, to place the only conceivable 
obstacle in his power to shut the avenue a willing congress was 
ready to open in our behalf. 

To the praise of Hon. A. X. Parker, we wish here to express our 
thanks for his hearty and sympathetic support, and for his resent- 
ment before the committee when this distinguished senator referred 
to smirked a question that would stamp a shekel's value upon the 
battle ground of our ancestors. 

Again, at the next session, our j)etition was placed before con- 
gress by our representative from this district, which passed a second 
reading and was referred to the same committees of house and senate. 
Senator Evarts, chairman of the senate committee, had at first re- 
ceived our statement with that courtesy and consideration worthy of 
him and our cause. Again he evidently stood ready to give a favor- 
ing response. We now considered ourselves strengthened almost to 
a certainty, as the Hon. Charles O'Neil, of Pennsylvania, made 
chairman of the house library committee, had been our firm friend 
from the start, and now assured us we could rely upon him to do 
what lay in his power to accomplish our end. No more was done, 
that I can learn, by our representative from this district to reap the 
fruit that apparently required only the necessary exertion to gather. 
We knew two counties of office-seekers were hungry and exacting 
in their demands until strength and health gave way and so many 
a cherished purpose failed. 

Not long since our governor volunteered a flattering suggestion 
that had come to his mind, that when the time came for him to as- 
sume the duties of his exalted office, he with the senator from this 
state, would be inclined to use their influence at Washington to bring 
about the appropriation for our monument, and he would cheerfully 
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do what he could. He early became a life member of this society, 
and we are pleased to believe he is heartily with us, and will favor 
any undertaking we may assume that legitimately comes within the 
sphere of our action. 

In connection with the foregoing, I must not omit the invitation 
extended by Col. Richard I. Dodge, U. 8. A., formerly in command 
of Madison Barracks, to our Society in connection with the G. A. R. 
posts, and citizens of our county, to unite with him and his com- 
mand on Decoration Day, 1888, in dedicating the monument erected 
by the quarter-master general in the reservation cemetery to the 
memory of the illustrious officers and army of unknown dead who 
lost their lives in battle or by exposure in the war of 1812, and lie 
buried in or near these grounds. 

Had our members been aware of the completeness of his prepara- 
tions to make the occasion one of historical importance, in which 
were embraced as guests our Society, the G. A. R. posts of neigh- 
boring towns, and citizens at large, they would have been present 
in force to give expression of their gratitude and appreciation of 
the ceremonies which made the dedicatory services of that day 
memorable and grandly impressive. Our committee has published 
the proceedings in part in the second volume of our transactions, to 
which you are referred. 

It will be seen by this review and by reference to the two vol- 
umes of transactions issued by our Society, that much has been ac- 
complished in the short life of our organization. Watertown and 
our historical territory is possessed of a large number of capable, 
intelligent and active men, distinguished for their accomplishments 
in the separate professions in which they have risen to positions of 
honor among their peers in the state, equally so with those who 
have chained the water courses along the river banks from Carthage 
to Dexter, a mighty force, wherewith to represent their inventive 
powers and manufacturing abilities. 

Your banks, insurance companies, and like enterprises, are man- 
aged by men of sound judgment and financial skill; men who are 
keenly sensible of the responsibilities with which they are entrusted 
and by whose careful watching of the intricate and shifting cur- 
rents of commerce safely guard against catastrophes when the reck- 
less adventurer is carried to an engulphing sea. 

Our churches are noble monuments to the moral sentiment of the 
community, and the press is above praise for representing the higher 
standard of journalism, which goes so far in educating the commu- 
nity to better living and thinking. And your schools are represen- 
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tative of the American idea that when they and the church are near 
together there will be no fear of our blessed land going down by the 
liand of the assassin upon our liberties. 

All these are our legitimate almoners, and to them we present the 
claim of our Historical Society ; and we trust the day is not far off 
when they may join with us in celebrating the dedicatory services 
of our Valhalla. 




OSSIAN GUTHRIE. 



OSSIAN GUTHRIE'S ADDRESS. 



Mr. Ossian Guthrie, of Chicago, appeared before the Jefferson 
County Historical Society, at a special meeting held in the Y. M. C. 
A. lecture rooms, June 22d, 1894, and detailed the experiments of 
his grandfather. Dr. Samuel Guthrie, at Sackets Harbor, in the 
discovery of chloroform. 

There was an unusually large gathering of members and friends 
of this Society, which, though small in numbers, has made itself 
known throughout a wide territory, in reaching far back into the 
past, and doing work the results of which will extend into the long 
future. 

The meeting of the Society was called to order by President 
Walter B. Camp, of Sackets Harbor. Col. Camp spoke briefly and 
pleasantly concerning the visit of Mr. Guthrie, the work of his 
father and grandfather, and the guest's own important connection 
with great enterprises calculated to benefit humanity. He extended 
a courteous welcome to Mr. Guthrie, and expressed pleasure and 
pride in the fact that he is a son of old Jefferson County. 

Mr. Guthrie responded earnestly to the cordial personal remarks 
of the president, and said that his stay here had been made very en- 
joyable by kind attentions. 

Before commencing the delivery of the paper which he had pre- 
pared for the occasion, Mr. Guthrie stated that in a visit to Theresa, 
a few days ago, he found in the old home of the mother of G. F. 
Adams, of Pulaski, a punch-lock gun of the same kind as that 
with which Dr. Guthrie experimented in his discovery of the per- 
cussion pill. He said that he had decided to purchase the gun to 
present to the Society, but that honor was reserved to Mr. Adams, 
from whom he had received a letter, which he read, and in which 
he presented the gun, which was his grandfathers, to the Society. 

Mr. Guthrie exhibited the gun, and in connection with the pre- 
sentation related the interesting circumstance of the first use of the 
percussion pill for firing gunpowder. With a pill which he had 
made Dr. Guthrie went to Madison Barracks at the hour of firing 
the sunset gun. When everything was ready he placed the explo- 
sive in the vent hole of the cannon, then with a blacksmith's punch, 
which he held over the pill, and a pair of tongs, he struck a blow 
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with a hammer, the pill exploded and the sunset gun was fired. A 
military officer standing by remarked ; **That is all very well here, 
Dr. Guthrie, but we don't go to war with hammer and tongs." 
The Doctor went home, took an old flint-lock gun, formed a punch 
or hammer for it, made a cap for his percussion pill, and in that in- 
vention inaugurated a new era in the use and character of firearms. 

Mr. Guthrie also related with much pleasure, how, a day or two 
ago, at Sackets Harbor, Henry Dubar, a colored man, presented to 
him a canister of the percussion powder manufactured by Dr. 
Guthrie fifty years ago, with the labels and everything about it just 
as the discoverer and inventor had left it. 

In his address, Mr. Guthrie said : 

The 19th century includes the most wonderful epoch since the 
creation of man, and upon us who have lived during this epoch, 
and who have been permitted to witness, participate in and enjoy 
the results of the great events which have transpired, devolves 
a duty which it should be a pleasure to perform. We owe it to the 
heroes and men of genius who have contributed so much to our 
welfare and happiness that their deeds be faithfully recorded in his- 
tory for transmission to posterity, that succeeding generations may 
know the epochs of time in which these great events occurred, and 
the individuals to whom their homage is due. In the performance 
of this duty we should not stop to consider whether a pecuniary re- 
ward is to follow, but perform it as the upright man pays a note 
given for value received. No other guarantee of the performance 
of this duty would seem to be required than that we live in this 
wonderful age and enjoy these countless blessings. We owe pos- 
terity a sacred debt. Let us here to, night each and every one of us, 
pledge our word and sacred honor that provision shall be made to 
pay it without discount or delay. 

Within the boundaries of Jefferson County a great battle was 
fought, and many heroes gave their lives in defense of the liberties 
we enjoy ; and yet they sleep in unmarked graves, and no monu- 
ment commemorates their deeds. How long shall this condition of 
things prevail? Has not the obligation already matured? 

Jefferson County is rich in historical incidents. She has furnished 
governors for three states, a secretary of state for one and a mem- 
ber of congress for another. She has built many vessels, and among 
them the first steamer to navigate a storm-tossed body of water; 
and several of her steamers navigated the ocean. She has furnished 
a larger proportion of masters of vessels and seamen, probably, 
than any other county in the United States, and also, possibly, as 
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great a proportion of distinguished railroad men. Her sails have 
swept the waters of the globe, and some of her railroad men have, 
and are now managing the affairs of some of the greatest trunk lines 
of the continent. 

About the year 1817, and while Sackets Harbor was yet in her 
teens, a young chemist with a wife and three children (a fourth child 
was born to this family afterwards) located at Jewettsville. This 
young chemist erected a laboratory and other buildings on the creek 
in that then only crossroads hamlet. Although these buildings 
were stately affairs, as viewed at a later day through my childhood 
vision, but when their true dimensions are determined by pacing the 
ground upon which they stood, as I determined them but yesterday, 
I find the picture greatly at varience with the reality ; but in propor- 
tion as their dimensions are dwarfed, and when the environments of 
the young chemist who conducted the intricate investigations within 
their walls are considered, his achievments are correspondingly 
magnified. It was in these circumscribed structures, located almost 
within the shadows of the forest, isolated from seats of learning and 
men of attainment, and with limited financial resources, that Dr. 
Samuel Guthrie carved his name upon the scroll of fame, there to be 
read by the scientist of to-day in his native language, whatever that 
may happen to be. One-eighth part of Vol. XXI of Science and 
Arts was devoted to the products of his laboratory and editorial 
notices of his work. 

The December number of the Apothaker Zeitung of Berlin, in a 
notice of an article by myself relating to the works of Dr. Guthrie, 
and which was published in the N. W. Journal of pharmacy of 
Chicago, concedes priority of discovery of chloroform to Dr. 
Guthrie. Also the London Chemist and Druggist, in its notices of 
the articles, says no well-informed person now doubts that Dr. 
Guthrie was the discoverer of chloroform, and further adds that 
Dumas had been credited with bringing chloroform to a state of 
absolute purity and determining its constituents, while the proba- 
bilities are that Dr. Guthrie knew all about chloroform so early as' 
January, 1832, as he had obtained it of a specific gravity of 1.485, 
while that used by Sir J. Y. Simpson in his experiments was only 
1.480. 

When my memoir of Dr. Guthrie was published I found that the 
town records of Brimfield, Mass., the birthplace of Dr. Guthrie, 
had been burned, and at that time it seemed impossible to pass that 
chasm ; but since then, however. Miss Eveline Dunn, a great grand- 
daughter of Dr. Guthrie, with a commendable degree of persever- 
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ance, has overcome that difficulty and traced back to ancient Wood- 
bury, Conn., where his father was bom, and where both his father 
and grandfather were foremost among the revolutionary patriots, 
being among the first to sign a covanent pledging their fortunes and 
their lives to secure our independence. 

Mr. Guthrie continued his interesting talk by an explanation of 
the great waterway enterprise which is to connect the great lakes 
with the Mississippi, affording a route which will carry the largest 
vessels afloat on any inland water, which will afford an outlet for 
the drainage of Chicago, and make, at various points along its 
course, a waterpower enequalled on the earth. 

It has been discovered that there is a natural channel for this great 
canal. It was made by natural forces, thousands of years ago, when 
a mighty glacier plowed a gigantic furrow along this route. It is 
to cost $25,090,000 and its construction is progressing. With this 
great project Mr. Guthrie is prominently identified ; and his descrip- 
tion of the work and plans was interesting. 

In connection with his address, Mr. Guthrie had several antiqua- 
rian exhibits to substantiate what he said. 

At the conclusion there was a period devoted to asking and an- 
swering questions, and as the Society adjourned it voted cordial 
thanks to Mr. Guthrie. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A NONAGENARIAN. 



Being reminiscences of Capt. Britell Minor, of Three-Mile Bay, 
written for and read before the Jefferson County Historical Society 
by Col. A. D. Shaw. 

Captain Britell Minor was bom in the town of Addison, Vermont, 
Dec. 28th, 1801. His grandfather, Claudius Britell, who was of 
French descent, was among the early settlers of Vermont, and was 
taken prisoner by the Indians during the Revolutionary War. For 
some years these border raids by the Indians caused great suffering 
and loss. When Mr. Britell was captured all his buildings were 
burned and his cattle stolen. B}^ chance one small shanty was left 
unburned, and in this small place the women and children took 
shelter after the Indians went away. They had hidden in the woods 
when the raiders appeared, and so managed to escape capture by 
the fierce savages. 

The subject of this sketch moved from Vermont to Madrid, St. 
Lawrence County, in 1804, where he resided up to 1813. The 
family then moved to the town of Lorraine. Early in 1814, they 
took up land in the town of Henderson, where they lived eight 
years. In 1822 they purchased a farm on Point Peninsula, where 
the family has since resided. In 1828 Captain Minor married Mary 
Rachsel Huskins, from Grand Isle, Lake Champlain. A family of 
six children were the fruits of this union — three only of whom now 
survive. Nathaniel is living on Point Peninsula; Nancy is the wife 
of Captain O. B. Hewitt of Three-Mile-Bay ; Elmina married Byron 
Harris and is living on Point Peninsula. 

The earliest clear recollections of Captain Minor which are of pub- 
lic importance, begins in 1814. He was a servant of Charles Selden, 
a purser's clerk at Sackets Harbor, while the New Orleans, the 
famous frigate, was being built by Eckford. He has a vivid recol- 
lection of how the timbers were being got ready for the big ship, 
as every available spot about the village, and in many of the streets, 
were made use of to work material into shape for the man-of-war. 
It was a busy scene, and all was being driven under high pressure 
by the indomitable energy of Eckford, who was to be seen rushing 
about, with a keen eye to every detail. Captain Minor thinks that 
the popular idea of the few days it took to build the New Orleans is 
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a mistaken one, as a matter of fact. From his remembrance of the 
length of time he was at Backets Harbor, he believes that it was 
fully sixty days from the time work was commenced until it ceased, 
on the New Orleans. 

He well remembers the transportation of the hemp cable from 
Sandy Creek to Sackets. Owing to the presence of the British fleet 
off Stony Point the small vessel having the cables on board, put in- 
to Sandy Creek, and landed its cargo of stores for the vessels build- 
ing at Sackets, to be sent overland. Some confusion and much per- 
plexity have arisen over the manner in which the cables were moved 
to their destination. Captain Minor makes clear the disputed point. 
One class of observers have left on record that the cable was carried 
on men's shoulders from Sandy Creek to Sackets; while others as 
positively declared that it was transported on five wagons. Both 
were right. The fact is that there were two cables of equal size and 
length, called 19^ inch cables, and the first one taken to Sackete was 
borne on the shoulders of about 100 men — who created a great deal 
of excitement in doing this important work. Captain Minor re- 
members this party as they passed through Smithville. Here they 
"rested" for some little time, laying the cable on the ground, while 
all hands "took a drink." After a good rest, and amid no end of 
chafl3ng and sport, the cable was lifted on their shoulders, and car- 
ried to its destination. But one cable was enough for this kind of 
work, and the second one was coiled upon lumber wagons — looping 
over each team of horses to the next wagon — and so on until the 
cable was placed on five wagons, and thus it was transported by 
teams easier than the first to Sackets Harbor. The cable was so stiff 
that when bowed over from one wagon to another, the horses were 
left free and clear of the "big rope." The tongue of one wagon 
was fastened to the hind axle of another at a suitable distance, so 
that there would be no danger of their separating for any cause, 
while on the journey. This was before chain cables had come into 
use. 

Quite a number of large cannon were drawn over this same route 
at this time. Captain Minor remembers several being taken through 
Smithville, each having eight yoke of oxen to draw them. 

The stores mentioned by Captain Minor had been sent from Oswego 
in small boats, with a view of landing within three miles of Hender- 
son Harbor, on Stony Creek. Owing to the darkness and some con- 
fusion arising therefrom; 18 of the 19 boats reached Sandy Creek, 
one boat having been captured by the enemy. Word was sent to 
Commodore Chauncy, in command at Sackets Harbor, and the 
militia of the neighboring towns ordered out. The enemy had 
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found out that a large quantity of stores were sheltered in Sandy 
Creek, and at once dispatched three gunboats, three cutters and one 
gig to capture the valuable supplies. The enemy were commanded 
by Captains Popham and Spilsbury, accomplished British officers, 
and their force amounted to about 200 men all told. As is well 
known, the Americans, under Major Appling, surprised the British, 
and captured the entire command, killing 19, wounding 50 and tak- 
ing 133 prisoners. Not a man of the enemy escaped. Our loss was 
one Indian killed and one rifleman wounded. This was one of the 
most brilliant victories of the war, and Captain Minor remembers 
weeing the prisoners marched through Smithville, on their way to 
Sackets Harbor. The distance from Sandy Creek to Sackets was 
about 20 miles. 

Dr. Samuel Guthrie, one of the most famous residents Jefferson 
County ever had, and who lived many years at Sackets Harbor, was 
well known to Captain Minor. He was an enthusiastic sportsman, 
and frequently stopped at the home of Captain Minor, when out 
hunting on Point Peninsula and vicinity. He describes the Doctor 
as a keen-eyed, bright man, very fond of the woods, and the "rough- 
ing it," as he described long excursions in search of game of various 
kinds. 

The percussion "pills" which Dr. Guthrie discovered, and which 
he used to carry in a goose quill, were about the size of small 
homeopathic globules, and when one was needed the stopper was 
drawn from the quill, and one pellet carefully dropped into the 
priming tube alongside the barrel of the gun. The plunger to fire 
the percussion pill was made small and tapering, with a flat surface 
at the point of less than 1-16 diameter, and this was fitted to the 
hammer of the old "flint locks" in place of the "flint." This per- 
cussion was a great improvement over the "flintlock" system of 
Revolutionary days. There was far less danger of "missing fire," 
from various causes, such as loss of the powder from the "pan" — 
owing to a sudden jar of the gun, or from dampness, as it was 
almost impossible to keep out the water on a rainy day. With the 
percussion pill a " miss fire " seldom occurred. These pellets were 
hard, and copper-colored, when new — looking quite bright put into 
a clear quill holder. 

The first steamboat on the Great Lakes was built at Sackets Har- 
bor in 1816-17. This was named the "Ontario." She was 110 feet 
long, 24 feet wide, and 8 feet depth of hole. Her first route was 
from Ogdensburg to Lewiston. Her average speed was five miles 
per hour ; but this is not to be wondered at as she was supplied with 
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engines of only twenty-three horse-power. Captain Minor remem- 
bers well what a commotion this strange new craft made — the 
pioneer of the new era in the distribution of commerce. 

This steamer continued to navigate lake Ontario up to 1832, when 
she was broken up at Oswego — having in her lifetime of 15 years 
demonstrated that steam navigation was one of the great factors in 
the modem developement of trade and commerce. 

Captain Minor's first service as a sailor on the Great Lakes was in 
1828, when he sailed in the "Brandy wine" — a government vessel 
made over for the coasting trade. lie sailed to Oakville, Ontario, 
and freighted oak staves to the head of Carleton Island, where they 
were placed on rafts of timber to be floated down the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal and Quebec, for shipment to foreign countries. At this 
time Carleton Island was quite a little centre of civilization. More 
than a dozen houses — some quite large — were located on the head of 
the Island, below the bluff where the old fort stood. This was 
before many houses were built on the present site of Cape Vincent. 

Captain Minor's recollections of the so-called Patriot War, cover 
the period of this foolish and ill-considered and worse carried out 
attack upon Canada. He was a member of a "Hunter Lodge" in 
1837, located at Sackets Harbor. Gustavus Ford, then a prominent 
man at Sackets, did most of the talking, and the idea held out was 
that all who joined the invasion would be loaded with money and 
honors. The final outcome of the attempt to subjugate Canada was 
the utter collapse of the attempt. Two of Captain Minor's friends 
from Point Peninsula, named Thompson and Garrison, were taken 
prisoners at Prescott, and sent to Van Diemans Land. A lad by the 
name of Penny who lived near Three-Mile-Bay, was captured at 
the same place and time, but he was pardoned and sent back to his 
home from Kingston, where the ill-fated prisoners were tried. 

Captain Minor remembers that after peace came in 1815, a vessel 
came from Canada, and hove to just outside the bay. A boat came 
ashore at Horse- Shoe Island, and a visit was made to the U. S. Com- 
mander at Sackets. Afterwards Commodore Chauncy visited the 
British ship in the offing, when a salute was fired in his honor — 
which Captain Minor heard. 

Owing to the abundant supply of fine white oak, and white pine, 
both for spars and decks, a great many vessels were built along the 
lower end of Lake Ontario — bordering on Jefferson County— em- 
braced in the coast line between Henderson Harbor and Clayton. 
Among the first points where lake vessels were laid down was Point 
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Peninsula, on the south side, about one and one-half miles from the 
present postoflBce site. The first vessel was built here by Greenleaf 
Roud, under the supervision of Asa Wilcox. She was named the 
William Buckley. This was in 1833. Mr. Wilcox became noted as 
a ship-builder, and from 1830 to 1860 he launched many beautiful 
vessels, all built within the waters of Chaumont and Three-Mile 
bays. He was a remarkable man in many respects, and at one time 
was well known by reason of his fine vessels, all up and down the 
Great Lakes. Captain Minor frequently sailed the vessels built by 
Mr. Wilcox. 

Captain Minor recalls the fact that when he drove a small herd of 
cattle from Henderson to Point Peninsula in 1822, he had to go by 
the way of Brownville, as there was no bridge at Dexter, and at 
Chaumont the cattle were ferried across the bay in a scow, as no 
bridge had then been built. This scow was pulled across the bay 
by a rope, fastened to posts set in the water. 

The main roads at this early period were very bad, and almost im- 
passable in the spring and fall of the year, owing to the swampy 
spots, and the lack of drainage and proper working. 

Captain Minor remembers that in 1821, the water in Lake Ontario 
was the lowest ever known before or since, so far as any authentic 
records are known. This fact will be of historic interest as proving 
that before railroads, canals, and the woodman's axe made havoc 
with the forests, the water in our Great Lakes was exceptionably 
low. 



THE BATTLE OF BIG SANDY. 



BY HON. T. W. HAIGHT. 



On the 8(M;h day of May, 1814, there occurred a bloody little fight 
on the banks of Big Sandy Creek, which was of considerable im- 
portance in determining the respective positions of the British and 
American navies on Lake Ontario in the second war with England, 
but which seems to have escaped entirely the notice of later histo- 
rians. In Henry Adams' nine volumes of history of the United 
States under the administration of Jefferson and Madison, he does 
not find room for one word in relation to the Big Sandy battle, in 
which the percentage of the British loss was as great as in almost 
any contest in which the troops of that empire were ever engaged, 
being about 16 per cent, of the men on their side killed, and about 
35 per cent, killed and wounded. Every British soldier and sailor 
not killed was captured. I have been able to find only one spectator 
of the fight, Mrs. Harriet Ward {nee McKee). She still lives near 
the scene of conflict, and is a bright old lady of about 85 years, and 
still retains vivid impressions* of the most stirring incidents of her 
childhood. 

All the streams of this portion of Jefferson county converge 
towards the great marshes, separated from the lake by a line of 
sandhills, where the Big Sandy joins its north and south branches 
and pours the accumulated waters through a deep channel into the 
Ontario. Before reaching the marshes. the creeks dash downward 
from rock to rock from their respective sources and form innumera- 
ble series of rapids and miniature waterfalls. Through the marshes 
the two branches force their sluggish way with many turnings in 
channels of from seventy to a hundred feet broad, and deep enough 
for purposes of ordinary navigation the most of the way, that is to 
say, for about two miles from the entrances of the waters into the 
bottom lands. At present there is no wharf on that stream known 
as the South Branch of the Big Sandy, and no buildings from the 
inland edge of the marshes out to the life-saving station by the 
creek's mouth ; but in 1814 there was some maritime trade there, 
and houses were standing on bits of hard ground here and there 
along the courses of the two streams through the marshes. 

At noon of May 29th, in that year, a line of American row-boats 
entered the mouth of the creek from the lake. There were eighteen 
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of them, and they contained munitions and armament for two 
vessels, the Mohawk and the Jones, which were still on the stocks 
at Sackets Harbor awaiting their necessary furnishings before being 
added to the little American fleet on the lake. The boats had left 
Oswego the day before, and included in their cargos twenty-one 
long 32-pounders, ten 24-pounders, three 42-pounder carronades, ten 
cables, and shot, shell and rigging, all of which had been sent up 
the Mohawk and down the Oswego river, and which it was of 
supreme importance to have on board of the new vessels at the 
earliest possible date. A company of the First United States rifles 
under command of Capt. Daniel Appling was scattered among the 
various boats, and a party of Oneida Indians had been taken aboard 
a few miles back, so that the entire force in charge of the supplies 
amounted to about 150 men. Seeing some sails in the distance as 
they wjere hugging the shore at this place, they ran into the creek 
with the hope of having their goods landed and dispatched over- 
land by wagons towards Sackets Harbor before the supposed enemy 
could reach them at the creek. Runners were accordingly sent out 
to invite the sparse farming population to bring teams for the 
rescue, and a watch was set on one of the sandhills to keep the 
strange vessels in sight. 

Before daylight the next morning it was discovered that the out- 
side boats were really the enemy's and were making for the mouth 
of the creek. They comprised three gunboats, three cutters and a 
gig. Messengers were immediately dispatched to Ellis Village for 
militia support, and preparations were made by Lieutenant Woolsey, 
the naval officer in charge, and Capt. Appling, to give the British 
the warmest possible reception. Fences were torn down and brugh 
cut away to facilitate movements of cavalry and artillery, which 
were expected from the neighboring hamlets, and the work of land- 
ing the marine stores under the old chestnut trees at the head of 
navigation near the edge of the marsh was entered upon with spirit. 
In the meantime the sun rose and the enemy J brought ^^their vessels 
into the mouth of the creek and speedily assisted in rousing the 
country by opening upon the Americans with a sixty-eight-pounder 
across the marsh. Not the slightest damage was done by this can- 
nonade, and the British commander, Capt. Popham, soon ordered its 
cessation, and worked his boats further up the south branch of the 
creek, having seized one of the residents named Edmunds and com- 
pelled him to act as a pilot. At nine o'clock a battery of two six- 
pounders and a squadron of cavalry arrived from Ellis Village, and 
reported that infantry would soon follow. By this time the British 
were landing troops on the south shore of the branch, to the joy of 
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the Americans, who knew they would be unable to make their way 
through the marsh there, and therefore gave them a few scattering 
cannon shot, while Capt. Appling posted his soldiers in ambush 
among some bushes near the edge of the marsh on the north side of 
the stream. The Indians refused to be posted, but spent their time 
in foraging the neighborhood for provisions on the strength of their 
plea that they were going to fight in great shape. When the British 
found the south shore impracticable they returned to the north shore 
and formed in line of battle under command of Midshipman Hoare, 
advancing boldly in the direction of Appling's ambush until within 
about ten rods of the concealed riflemen, when, at Appling's order, 
a full volley was poured into the faces of the British, every shot 
apparently taking eflfeet. Nineteen of the attacking party fell dead 
to the ground, including Mr. Hoare, whose heart was torn out by 
eleven bullets. Fifty men were wounded. The order was given to 
* * charge bayonet, " and the Americans rushed upon the paralyzed 
troops with their empty rifles in the proper position, although un- 
provided with bayonets. In an instant the enemy had dropped 
their arms and held up their hands in token of surrender. Then 
the Indians came up valorously and were with difficulty restrained 
from murdering the disarmed Britons. Capt. Gad Ackley's com- 
pany of infantry militia also arrived, but the battle was over with 
the exception that a negro on one of the gunboats persisted in pry- 
ing a cannon. overboard, in spite of orders to stop, and as the gun 
splashed into the water the young African fell after it, pierced with 
a dozen fatal wounds. Besides the wounded there were taken 
of the enemy twenty-seven marines, with one captain and two lieu- 
t-enants, and 106 sailors, with two post captains, four lieutenants and 
two midshipmen. Of the American forces, one Indian was killed, 
probably by our own troops in preventing massacre, and one rifle- 
man wounded. The victory was as complete and satisfactory as 
any ever gained by any troops in resisting an attack, and was an 
efficient factor in securing Lake Ontario against British control. 
Ten days afterwards the Mohawk was launched and Sir James L. 
Yeo abandoned the blockade which he had hitherto kept up at this 
end of the lake. 

The wounded of the enemy were taken to neighboring houses and 
provided for as well as poftsible. One of these temporary hospitals 
is now occupied by a family named Durant, who inform me, on the 
strength of a tradition which seems doubtful, to say the least, that 
"the floor of this room was covered with blood to the tops of peo- 
ple's shoes." By way of compromise it was admitted that ** folks 
wore low shoes in those times. " The McKees had to vacate their 
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house for hospital purposes, and little Harriet wandered back there, 
on the Thursday after the battle, in search of some playthings that 
had been overlooked in moving. All of the stores and armaments 
had by that time been forwarded overland to "the Harbor," except 
one big cable, and this had just been shouldered by 450 stalwart 
citizens, to be carried thus for the twenty long miles in front of 
them. Mrs. Ward says she had been taught to courtesy to every 
grown person she should meet, and proceeded accordingly, begin- 
ning at the head of the line, and for what seems now to have been 
an almost interminable interval afterwards. The good-natured 
cable carriers finally persuaded her that the requirements of polite- 
ness had been fulfilled before half the line was passed, and moved 
forward to the sound of fife and drum ; for two days they marched 
before they reached their destination and received the plaudits of 
the Backets Harbor people. 

**We moved," says Mrs. Ward, "to the old Fuller place, and 
some of the British quartered at my father's for many week, recov- 
ering from their wounds. They were the handsomest men I ever 
saw. One of the oflBcers died there after he had entrusted a ring to 
my mother to send to his wife. Another named my sister's young 
baby 'Sarah Emily Dominic,' for a relative or sweetheart of his 
own. They seemed much nicer than the Americans, who stole 
everything they could lay their hands on. They even stole straps 
off from our harnesses ; but none of the British ever took anything 
but what they paid for. " It is sometimes to the advantage of the 
personal reputation of soldiers to be among the conqured rather than 
among the conquerors. 

The hills still rise, tier above tier, from the Ellisburg landing back 
to the spruce forests of the "Boylston Track." The rock roads 
winding down these hills are still bordered with raspberries and 
thimble berries, with black cherries, choke cherries and pin cherries, 
as in the days of the pioneers. Though the hill streams are some- 
what shrunken in summer, as a result of three-quarters of a century 
of forest-cutting, they still dash down through romantic gorges and 
over many a sharp fall of the flat bed rock, as they have done since 
this section of the country became known to civilized men. The 
face of nature changes slowly here, but the truth as to ancestral 
deeds fades rapidly away as the deeds of our Viking forefathers 
faded out of popular tradition in old times. I have tried to recover, 
partly from contemporary story and tradition, partly from the meager 
record of the affair now attainable, as complete and truthful a narra- 
tive of what seems a characteristic and important event of our last 
struggle with Great Britain, as it is now possible to place before the 
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public, and I believe the attempt has been fairly successful. In a 
few years more the last surviving eye-witness will have passed 
away, and then, if it were not for this or some similar eflfort at the 
resuscitation of the dead past, the story of the battle at Big Sandy 
would become almost as indistinct as that of many a struggle be- 
tween the men of the east shore of England and the Danish marau- 
ders of twelve hundred years ago. 

The foregoing paper was written for the Milwaukee Sentinel, by 
Hon. T. W. Haight, of Waukesha, Wis., under the pen name of 
Thomberg, aud is reprinted here with the consent of the author. 



A PARTICIPANT'S RECOLLECTION 

OF THE 

BATTLE OF BIG SANDY CREEK. 



As an interesting addendum to the Hon. T. W. Haight's account of 
the battle of Big Sandy, we give below a letter written by N. W. 
Hibbard, a participant in the battle. Mr. Hibbard at the date of his 
letter was 75 years of age. It was written at the request of the late 
Alvin Hunt, for many years connected with the press of Jefferson 
County, and was received by him on his death-bed. 



Rural Hill, Feb. 10, 1859. 
A. Hunt, Esq. : 

Dear Sir : — Having been informed by my son that you wish me to 
send you some account of the occurrences that took place in the at- 
tack of the British on the American flotilla at Sandy Creek, and of 
the events which transpired immediately before and after said attack, 
I will do so, as nearly as I can from recollection. I think it was in 
the month of June, but am unable to say what day of the month, 
that the American flotilla entered the mouth of Big Sandy Creek. 
The brigade consisted, if I recollect right, of eighteen boats, under 
command of Commodore Woolsey, accompanied by eighty-four 
riflemen under command of Captain Appling — afterwards Colonel 
Appling. They left Oswego with nineteen boats, one of which fell 
off from the brigade in a fog, and was captured by the enemy, who, 
having the command of the lake, had been for some time watching 
the coast for the arrival of the American boats having on board the 
armament for the frigate Superior, now ready at Sackets Harbor to 
receive it. The enemy well knew, that if the armament arrived safe 
at Sackets Harbor, the superiority of the Americans on the lake 
would become a fixed fact ; hence their anxiety to prevent the arri- 
val of the boats and to capture the armament. The American boats 
arrived at their moorings on Sunday afternoon. Commodore Wool- 
sey sent Lieut. Ridgely in a small boat to examine the coast as far 
up as Big Stony Creek, intending to proceed, if possible, with the 
flotilla to that place. Some time in the night, Lieut. Ridgely fell in 
with the detachment of the enemy destined for the capture of the 
American boats. The Lieutenant immediately put about, and about 
daylight reported the facts to the Commodore. Capt. Appling had. 
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in the meantime, sent Capt. Harrington express to Col. Mitchell, 
then commanding at Sackets Harbor, who instantly sent Captain 
Harris' company of mounted dragoons and a corps of flying artillery, 
I believe Major Mcintosh's, to reinforce Appling. They arrived at 
the boats in time, and were immediately drawn up in line, prepared 
for battle, near the boats, while Appling proceeded down the creek 
and secreted his riflemen behind a brush fence among the alders in 
the margin of the marsh. The British force, under command of 
Capt. Popham, R. N. , entered the mouth of the creek about sunrise, 
and consisted of five boats, some forty marines, and something more 
than 200 sailors; they proceeded cautiously up the crooked channel 
of the creek, often discharging from a carronade six to eight pound 
shots, which neither scared nor hurt anybody, as no one was near 
them, and they only fired at such places as might conceal mischief. 
With their eyes fixed on the American troops at the boats, and know- 
ing nothing of Appling, they landed their marines, who, in platoons, 
proudly marched up the creek by the side of the boats. When near 
the edge of the marsh, and within a stone's throw of Appling, the 
signal was given, and Appling's men poured upon them their deadly 
fire. In ten minutes all was over. I do not know how many were 
killed ; I helped to lay side by side upon the grass thirteen dead of 
the rank and file; sixty-four were wounded, and two hundred and 
thirty-four taken prisoners. Of the officers I cannot give much ac- 
count, as Col. Clark Allen, then commanding the 55th regiment N. 
Y. militia infantry, with some 300 men, were soon on the ground, 
and the rank and file of the prisoners were handed over to them, with 
orders to proceed with them to Sackets Harbor. After a most 
fatiguing march, we arrived at Sackets Harbor about sundown, 
where we lay on our arms till sundown, when we returned to Sandy 
Creek. There being now no means of getting the armament to 
Sackets Harbor, except by land, and that doubtful, as the force at 
Sackets Harbor was light, and the enemy having our coast under 
blockade, and in force suflicient to cut us all up, if they should try. 
Col. Allen's regiment was stationed at the Creek to guard the boats 
and property. Teams and carriages were hired, and commenced 
moving the property, and in about two weeks it was accomplished, 
without anything remarkable, except that a cable of 22 inches cir- 
cumference, and weighing, according to my best recollection, about 
five tons, could not be transported safely on any carriage that could 
be procured. The men were clamorous for their discharge, as their 
spring's work was far behind the usual time, but this cable must be 
strictly guarded, as without it our superiority on the lake could not 
be acquired. The officers of the regiment held a meeting, and pro- 
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posed carrying the cable by hand, and in this meeting agreed that no 
oflScer should be exempt from helping carry the cable, except the 
Colonel, and if the men would help carry it to the Harbor, they 
should be discharged. We took up the cable about noon, and ar- 
rived that night at what is now Roberts' Corners ; here, during the 
night, perhaps one-third of our men deserted, leaving a heavy load 
for the remainder to carry, and every man's shoulders were bruised 
till they were black and blue — larger than the palm of a man's hand ; 
but finding the bottom of an old straw -stack near, we made mat- 
tresses from it, and placed them on our shoulders, and thus shoulder- 
ing the cable, arrived at the Harbor before sundown ; perhaps few 
of the men were able to make much use of their arms for a week. 
When we arrived at the Harbor, we numbered just 100, all told, and 
received of Commodore Chauncey $2.00 each. I cannot recollect 
the names of the men that assisted; no officer failed to fulfill his 
pledge ; Clark Allen was our Colonel ; did not carry. Major Arnold 
Earl, Captains Gad Ackley, Brooks Harrington, Daniel Ellis, Oliver 
Scott, Lieutenants Charles Hollister and Grout Hossington, I recol- 
lect, and I also recollect Captain Jacob Wood, of revolutionary 
memory, carried through. 

I am so much aflflicted with palsy, and trembling in my right 
hand, that I write with much diflBculty. 
Respectfully yours, 

N. W. HIBBARD. 
N. B. — The enemy made their appearance in the creek, as I am in- 
formed, on the 28th day of May. That eflBcient gentleman, our 
former fellow-citizen, M. W. Gilbert, superintended the removal of 
the public property from the Creek to the Harbor. 

N. W. H. 



Mr. Nat Frame, of Belleville, N. Y., who at the present date is 
contributing to the Academia, a paper published by the students of 
Union Academy, a series of papers on the Battle of Big Sandy, 
kindly furnishes such additional data as he has been enabled to 
gather from those who are now living in the vicinity of the battle. 



THE BATTLE OF SANDY CREEK, 

AND 

THE CARRYING OF THE CABLES FOR THE SUPERIOR; 
ADDITIONAL STORIES AND TRADITIONS. 



COLLECTED BY NAT FRAME. 



THE BATTLE. 
What a wealth of interesting stories of adventure and escapade 
during the Civil War could be obtained from the veterans of every 
little hamlet in the land, which ought to form the basis of a literature 
of more than national renown. In the households of the members 
of but a single regiment are related incidents that, if put in print, 
would form an ever- remembered picture of war times. Now we 
can learn facts ; fifty years from now we must collect traditions. 

We know but little of the occunences of fifty years before the 
(Mvil War, because they were not personally recorded. The people 
of Jefferson County took an active part in the second war against 
Great Britain, but after the war had closed, they were too busy de- 
veloping the resources of the land and the river, to write out the part 
they, had taken in the conflict. It was not until Hough published 
his history, forty years after, that we find many accounts of what 
the inhabitants of our county did during those exciting times. 
Limited by space and time he could touch the topics only in a gen- 
eral way. 

A few years later still, when, naturally, the younger element 
would have gathered more minutely the deeds of the war, they 
were themselves called into action, and the stories told by their 
fathers gave place to remembrance of their own adventures. 

The Battle at Sandy Creek was, perhaps, one of the most im- 
portant and far-reaching events that ever occurred in the county, yet 
the knowledge of the affair among those who have always lived 
within a few miles of the battle-ground is very meagre. Only now 
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and then can anyone be found who has any definite account to re- 
late. Being somewhat anxious to learn of this affair of local im- 
portance, the editor of this article has spent a little spare time in 
gathering together a few stories and traditions, which he h€ts never 
seen brought together in print, and a few of which he judges never 
to have been published. Some may be the result of too vigorous 
imagination, and a few are contradictory, but all, perhaps, interest- 
ing and possibly made straight through being published. 

In the spring of 1814 our government was making a great en- 
deavor to get ready at Sackets Harbor, a fleet capable of engaging 
the enemy's fleet on the lake. On the first of May, three boats, the 
Superior, 66 guns, the Mohawk, 44, and the Jones were waiting for 
their armament 

During good weather the supplies for use at Sackets Harbor were 
brought mostly by way of Black River Valley or Redfield Woods 
route. At this time, however, the roads were impassible from mud, 
so this armament was "brought from New York on boats rigged 
with a single mast, which was jointed near the centreboard, to be 
lowered or raised at convenience. A foot- walk on each side gave 
room for men to push with poles, when going up stream. In this 
way they reached Rome : then by Wood Creek entered Oneida Lake, 
and so down the Oswego River to Lake Ontario. '' 

Escaping the British attack on Oswego, the eighteen boats set out 
on Saturday night. May 28th, for the mouth of Stony Creek, but 
were compelled, on Sunday afternoon, to row up the south branch 
of Big Sandy Creek. They went up nearly two miles and stop- 
ped about where the present iron bridge spans the creek. After 
delaying long enough to see for sure that the approaching fleet was 
British, Lieutenant Woolsey sent a swift Indian runner to notify 
Commodore Chauncey, at Sackets Harbor, of his arrival. Couriers 
were also dispatched to rally teams to get the stores removed by 
land to their destination. 

Whether teams were there that day and the next is doubtful, for 
the freight was not yet unloaded, and they would have been of no 
service, but of the men. Dr. Sturdevant said : 

**0n Sunday an alarm was sent through the town, warning every 
man and boy to hasten to the landing for the British were coming. 
WeU, we all turned out, some with guns, some with guns without 
locks, some with locks without any flints, others with pitchforks, 
etc. A motley throng — backwoodsmen, hunters, trappers and boys; 
a sorry-looking crowd to fight British regulars." 
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During Saturday night one of the American .transports became 
separated from the rest and rowing out from the shore, was seized by 
the British fleet. The prize thus captured was taken to the main body 
of their fleet, which was watching the passage around the Hender- 
son Points, but a small fleet of three gunboats, a cutter^ and a gig 
were left to watch for the rest of the American boats. Sunday 
afternoon they followed the Americans into Sandy Creek ; but rela- 
tive to their movements there, are several traditions that do not 
agree. 

Mr. Kit Edmunds lived at the head of navigation on the north 
branch of the creek. He and a Mr. VanWormer were rowing down 
the creek, intending to go up the other branch to where the Ameri- 
can boats were, when the British fleet came upon them near the 
mouth. They endeavored to get away, but the shot falling pretty 
close, they returned and surrendered. After taking them on board, 
but leaving a battery of brass field pieces on the beach, the enemy 
left the creek and sailed north along the shore. VanWormer would 
tell nothing and all they could learn from Edmunds was that * 'Many 
a bitter weed grows there, and you are likely to catch hell if you 
go up." Having furnished no information, the two men were car- 
ried nearly to the mouth of Stony Creek and then landed. They at 
once started back down the beach toward Sandy Creek. When 
nearly to the mouth of the creek, they met the artillery left by the 
British, who were going up and down the beach firing at every few 
rods. VanWormer and Edmunds hid behind some brush while they 
went by, and then went on and up the creek. 

Another report is, that during the night the British came to 
Edmund's house and taking him compelled him to pilot them 
around the creek. 

After the British fleet left Edmunds and VanWormer, it went on 
down to Henderson Point where a Mr. Hill then lived. Mr. Hill 
used to tell the story : 

"British boats often came along near the shore and would fre- 
quently fire with rifles, and a number of the balls have been taken 
out of the cracks in the rocks into which the water had washed 
them. Well, one day my wife and I were all alone, when in pop- 
ped some British officers. They wanted something to eat. We 
kept a cow but did n*t have many luxuries, and the best my wife 
could give them was bread and milk. They seemed satisfied and 
ate heartily. When they had finished, they sat down the bowls and 
wanted to know how much it was. My wife was pretty scared and 
she could n't make any answer. So they took out their purses and 
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began throwing down gold pieces onto the table, and they kept 
throwing them down and throwing them down until they had made 
what seemed to me, a pretty large pile, then turning to me they said 
that I was their prisoner, and that they wanted me to pilot them up 
to Sandy Creek. There was no getting around it, so I took them 
into the creek." 

The lake shore near the mouth of Sandy Creek has been the scene 
of a great many wrecks. From a list kindly furnished by Captain 
William Jenkins of Woodville, the editor finds that up to the time 
of the erection of the station house in 1878, eighty boats are recorded 
to have been driven into Mexico Bay. Of this number, forty, or one- 
half, were total wrecks, with a loss of life of seventy persons. 

Captain Fish, of the Life-Saving Service, reports that since the 
founding of the station, there have been three total wrecks; the 
Cortez, the Ariadne, three lives lost, and the Hartford, whose crew 
of seven men were all lost. ** Boats assistance rendered, twenty- 
live; assistance rendered vessels and boats entering Sandy Creek, 
twenty-seven; boats lost their bearings, etc., seven." 

Several years before 1814, there had been erected just south of the 
mouth of the creek, a house which served as a beacon light and a 
place of refuge for shipwrecked sailors. The man who dwelt here, 
besides fishing himself, kept a sort of hotel for fishing parties. At 
the time of the battle, according to an old couple who lived in the 
same house for a number of years, it was occupied by Mr. John C. 
Tull and his wife. When the Americans came in, he went up the 
creek with them, but left his wife at the house. When the British 
came, they stopped and noticing some young roosters about the yard, 
gave her instructions to have some chickens cooked re^dy for them 
when they returned, in a short time. She told them in answer, that 
they might get all they wanted of something besides chickens up 
the creek. 



* * Entering the house, the British oflicers ordered the landlord to 
set before them the choicest liquors he had ; and while seated at the 
table enjoying their drink, they plied him with questions relating to 
the condition and amount of stores up the creek. Landlord Law- 
rence, who had been employed at various times, at the landing, in 
assisting in stowing away the supplies, was enabled to answer their 
questions satisfactorily. 

**Are there any soldiers there to guard these stores?" demanded 
the lieutenant. *'No," was the reply. **They are in charge of a 
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deputy commissary, assisted only by two or three hired men. " * *Are 
you mre there are no soldiers there f* "Certainly I am, for it's 
scarcely three hours since I returned from the landing, and the only 
persons then there were those I have mentioned." '*Well, my man, 
you must go aboard with us, and pilot us to the place, and mind ye, 
if you have lied to us, we will hang you to the first tree there. " 
'*I have no objection to piloting you, gentlemen," returned Law- 
rence, **but that is scarcely necessary, as there is enough water all 
the way to the landing to float the largest boat in your fleet; you 
have only to sail up the south branch, and the stores you are in 
search of are on the first solid ground you will reach." 

Satisfied with these words, the officers returned to the schooner. 
But to prevent his escape, in case he had deceived them, they took 
his boats with them, and proceeded on their way. 

Lawrence had answered truly so far as he knew. But the attack 
on Sackets Harbor had aroused the country, and every man capable 
of bearing arms was on the alert. The progress of the British fleet 
had been watched from all the headlands ; and when it was seen to 
start toward the mouth of Sandy Creek, fleet horsemen were sent 
out to spread the alarm. Bodies of militia on their way to the Har- 
bor, turned back at the tidings, and hastened toward the threatened 
point. (Dr. S. Compton Smith.) 



Sunday night the British fleet lay off the shore, but about sunrise 
moved into the creek. '* Monday was a bright, beautiful morning. 
The air was balmy, and stillness sat upon stream, marsh, and wood. 
After they entered the creek, a halt was ordered, and an inspection 
made of the condition of things at the landing. Not a man, how- 
ever, was to be seen. Nothing but the American flag proudly float- 
ing in the breeze above the tree-tops. The order of advance was 
then given. In a moment canvas was spread and all sail set. The 
bands of music filled the air with lively strains and slowly they 
moved up the creek. Their gay uniforms — red coats, gilt buttons, 
and white belts — and the bright guns and bayonets gleaming in the 
morning sun, gave a splendid appearance as they approached the 
American lines. " 

The Mr. Hill of whom we have already spoken, piloted the enemy 
into the creek. He said that as soon as they were inside they began 
firing their cannon, but far too high. He could see limbs breaking 
off the trees and knew that no damage was being done. 

When within a little distance of their embarking place, he was 
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taken below and put in chains. Finally they halted and the soldiers 
landed. Suddenly a sharp firing was heard but it soon subsided. 
Pretty soon word came on board to surrender, but some of the sail- 
ors still endeavored to get overboard the cannon and, he thought, 
did pry over several. 

A light firing still continued, but not long afterward he heard 
Capt. Gad Ackley order the Indians to cease firing, but the old 
chief grunted out in answer, "Oh, Buffalo, Buffalo; me remember 
Buffalo. " Mr. Hill thought that some of the Indians were in the 
swamp on the south side. 

Capt. Gad Ackley and his company of Ellisburgh militia arrived 
just after the surrender. The Indians were paying no attention to 
it, and Ackley, taking in the situation, rode his horse through the 
creek and threatened the Chief's life if he did not stop their firing. 

''Among the wounded was a huge negro as black as the ace of 
spades, who was reeling on the ground and groaning at a fearful 
rate. Being asked if he was wounded, he said, * Yes, I am almost 
killed.' 'Where are you wounded?' was the next question. He re- 
plied, 'I am hurt so bad that I cannot tell where lam hurt the 
worst.* His clothing was then stripped off and his body examined. 
It was a ruse ; he was not hurt at all. A few sharp words from the 
oflScer, and a few applications of the toe of his boot, brought the 
negro to his feet, who dressed himself and took his place among the 
prisoners. " 

Totally unlike this one, was the negro who was killed trying to 
get the guns overboard. 

"While the prisoners were being mustered preparatory to the 
march towards Sackets Harbor, the following amusing and charac- 
teristic incident occurred. The oflBcers were furnished wagons, but 
the private soldiers and sailors were to follow on foot under a suflB- 
cient guard. Among the last was a large, burly, double-fisted John 
Bull, whose form had been conspicuous during the fight, and who 
was a brave fellow. Though a prisoner, this huge sailor had not 
surrendered ; and with a dogged suUenness, he swore that no live 
Yankee should force him to march. Hearing this, a young farmer 
lad, not large, but compactly built, who was sergeant of the guard, 
stepped up to the sullen fellow and good-naturedly, requested him 
to fall into place, adding : 'You are among friends now. Jack, what's 
the use of being obstinate? Move along old fellow.' The sailor, 
casting upon the stripling a look of genuine English scorn, whipped 
his knife from its sheath, and aimed a fierce and deadly blow at his 
breast. The sergeant, seeing mischief in the sailor's eye, was on 
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his guard, and springing aside, avoided the blow ; then throwing 
his musket to the ground, he struck the Englishman a blow that 
felled him to the ground. The sailor was taken by storm, and rising 
slowly, with an expression of surprise, and muttering something 
about the 'kick of a jack-ass,' took his place among the prisoners 
with the most perfect submission." 



THE CARRYING OF THE CABLE. 

When the American transports left Oswego, there were on board 
three cables, weighing nearly four tons apiece. One of these was 
being carried in the boat captured by the enemy, and is listed in his 
official report as being 19^ inches in circumference. The other two 
were brought into Sandy Creek and taken overland to Sackets Har- 
bor. The transportation of these cables has always been considered 
an act of great local renown, but still, it is possible to find very few 
who have any definite knowledge of the affair, and few or none who 
have the exact account. From what I have learned, the following 
seems nearly accurate : 

First: The cables were not for the New Orleans, as the most of 
people will tell you, but for the Superior. Second : The first cable 
was hauled on wagons or carts, sometime on or previous to the 
Thursday after the battle. Third : The second cable was loaded as 
much as possible onto a wagon and the rest carried by men. Fourth : 
This cable was taken a little ways toward Ellis Village, Thursday 
night, to Robert's Corners Friday, and to Sackets Harbor Saturday. 
Fifth : Between eighty and one hundred men took part in its trans- 
portation, besides boys who took along horses. 

During all the month of May the Superior (66) lay waiting for its 
armament, in order to put to sea. These 19^ inch cables were part 
of the armament and immediately after thdr arrival, the boat was 
ready, and Sir James L. Yeo raised the blockade. 

In February 1815, the New Orleans and the Chippewa, the two 
large boats buildmg at Sackets, w^ere only partly finished, and could 
not have been begun more than two months previous. At the time 
peace was declared and the work stopped. Captain Vaughan was 
drawing stores for them over the snow, and when he heard the news 
of peace he hoisted a cannon into a lofty tree and fired it there. 

The country was then but thinly settled and available wagons and 
teams were scarce. Messengers had been gathering in all that it 
was possible to get, and immediately after the battle had ended, the 
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contents of the eighteen transports and the five prizes were landed, 
loaded, and sent on. By hard work everything was on the road ex- 
cept one of the cables, by Thursday afternoon. But the one (possi- 
bly two) wagons that were left would hold less than half of the cable, 
so as much as possible was loaded on that afternoon, and those at 
hand made mats of plaited grass for their shoulders and started with 
the cable a little ways toward Ellis Village. There it was lain down 
again, and the men went home for the night, notifying every man 
they found to be sure to be ready to help in the morning. 

Mr. Harvey Hubbard use to tell how his father helped to load the 
cable and then returned to his home near Belleville, for the night. 
Next morning when he returned to help carry the cable, Harvey ac 
companied him. Between Belleville and Woodville (Ellis Village, 
I think,) they met the cable train. Three or four teams of oxen 
were hitched to a cart or ox wagon on which part of the cable was 
loaded, while behind the cart were men carrying the cable on their 
shoulders. There seemed to be about one hundred, who worked in 
relays, part carrying at a time. New volunteers were constantly 
arriving and others falling out. Mr. Hubbard took iiis place in the 
line, while Harvey rode along with them on the horse. When the 
men stopped to rest, Harvey and the other boys, got drinking water 
and passed it around, and did other errands. 

He remembered especially their passing the house of Ebenezer 
Hawse whose big dog bounded out and bit him on the leg. 

Whenever they would lay the cable down in a settlement, small 
children were always at hand to sit on it and young boys to test its 
weight. This act was an ever-remembered event, for Mr. Nelson 
Boomer of Belleville, often boasted of having been on the big cable. 

The first day they proceeded about eight miles to Roberts Corners, 
where they halted for the night. ' ' The people most liberally fur- 
nished supper, lodging, and breakfast, all freely given and thank- 
fully received. In the morning the cable was again taken up and 
march resumed on through Smith ville to the Harbor, a distance of ten 
miles. Some of the men tired out, but others volunteered in their 
places. As the file advanced toward the end of the 'rope job/ there 
was loud cheering the whole length of the line. As they approached 
the town, citizens, sailors and soldiers came to meet them, and as 
they marched into the village, there was as many as could walk un- 
der it. With music and shouting, the 'big cable ' was landed in the 
shipyard in care of the sailors. 

A stout man stood on the cable and held a flag and a boy stood on 
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his shoulders and played the drum. The men who first started were 
principally from Ellisburgh and Lorraine, and weighed about 120 
pounds each. 

Mr. J. D. Greenleaf of Hall's Comers, New York, then a boy of 
eleven, rode one horse and led two others for neighbors, that they 
might not be compelled to walk home. Those who had horses or 
could catch rides, returned home the same night, but the rest re- 
mained over night at Sackets. 



REFORESTING SINCE THE GLACIAL EPOCH. 



BY D. 8. MAKVIN. 



In order to comprehend how plants have grown and spread over 
the face of nature the student of silviculture must give much atten- 
tion to the effects of the glacial epoch — the manner in which plants 
are enabled to spread themselves from place to place and reclothe 
vacant lands. But in this place I shall mainly consider the spread 
of the vine, having paid most attention to this topic. 

As we look upon the face of nature from year to year, and see 
plants reclothe the waste places with their foliage each spring, we 
come to look upon this as the natural condition, and that forests have 
always clothed the landscape. But a closer study of the facts car- 
ries us back to the glacial epoch when there were no forests, and a 
covering of snow and ice several thousand feet in depth over mount- 
ain and plain had exterminated every green and living plant — no in- 
sects, no birds in the air, no animals roving over the plains, except, 
perhaps, walruses and Polar bears — nothing but one long night of 
winter of Arctic severity, wherein but few plants or animals could 
live. As to how long ago this condition of climate prevailed we 
have only indirect evidence; if we should guess we would say 
that it was ten, and very likely twenty, thousand years ago. The 
lakes and rivers were all converted into solid ice, but when finally 
it became warmer. Black River, then a glacial stream for a time, 
made for itself a new channel, which at Watertown crosses the old 
frozen up channel. 

There is as good evidence of the time that has intervened since the 
glacial epoch at this crossing, as can be seen anywhere, for since 
glacial times the river has deepened its channel in the hard Bird's 
Eye Limestone about three or four feet. Some of the grooves worn 
by the glaciers go several feet below the present channel of the river, 
and have become filled by glacial debris, but an examination of the 
whole place of crossing, some half mile wide, clearly shows the 
fact that the old glacial channel is on an average some three or four 
feet above the present bed of the river. But how long it has taken 
to wear away the three or four feet of this solid rock bottom, no 
man, of course, is able to tell, and it is almost idle to conjecture ; 
certainly it is a great many centuries. 
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Although we can come to no precise conclusion, yet we may say 
that there are few places where the evidences are better displayed 
than here at Watertown, X. Y. 

It is important to note, that glacial activities extended as far south 
as central New Jersey, northern Pennsylvania and southern Ohio, 
and that nearly all forms of vegetation that prevailed before that 
period had perished by reason of the ice covering and intense cold. 
It is again a question of much importance to consider whether there 
were even any vital seeds or germ.-; of plants buried in the soil 
beneath the covering of ice that remained to start and grow when it 
became warmer, as there can be no direct evidence upon this point: 
we can only consider the facts and make probable inferences. We 
know that the vitality of seeds buried in the tombs of Egypt only 
some three or four thousand years ago, has been destroyed by time, 
but must note this difference: that such germs have been exposed to 
atmospheric influences, and were probably never frozen, while seeds 
during glacial times, were undoubtably frozen solid, and we may 
note again that the germs of many plants start and grow better after 
being frozen than before; also that when germs are once frozen, 
they retjiin their vitality uninjured for indefinite periods of time. It 
is fair to infer then that grape seeds and the hardier germs of other 
plaut^i may have occasionally survived uninjured. 

But this inference is again left in doubt by the fact, that they were 
subjected to all the tremenduous dynamic activities of the glacial 
epoch ; and it would seem certain that no forms of organic structures 
other than seeds, could withstand and survive these energies. We 
need not go beyond the borders of our own county to see the effects 
of the energy displayed. The whole thickness of the Lorraine shale, 
the Utica slate, and the Hudson River limestone have, in places, 
been worn down and carried away by the glaciers; also Tren- 
ton, Birds Eye and Black River limestone, Calcifierous and Potsdam 
sandstone, down to and including portions of the Gneiss, and Granite 
series of rock strata, leaving isolated hills of these rocks here and 
there, and in the vacant places many feet in thickness of sand, 
boulders and boulder clays. 

It is difficult to comprehend how any living germs could survive 
these tremenduous forces of nature, and we may safely conclude 
that there were not enough that did so to be seriously taken into con- 
sideration here. 

The conclusion we come to then is, that our living plants have 
all, or mainly, come back to us from below the southerly line of the 
glaciers. 
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Our botanists enumerate something over twenty species of native 
grapes, and it is questionable whether more than one species, Vitis 
Riparia, ( Viti% Vulpiva according to Prof. Munson, of Texas) had 
advanced as far northward as Northern New York. Vitis Bicolor 
has crept up to Michigan, and Vitis Labrusca has advanced as far as 
Massachusetts, along the seashore — these others all remain in the 
South. 

It is safe then to conclude that Vitis Riparia is our hardiest 
species of native grapes. It is even now observed to have spread 
as far north as Ottawa, Canada. This is the species that may be 
observed along every roadside, and clambering to the tree-tops in our 
forests. Of course the several species that still remain below the 
Ohio river, have become more or less specialized under local 
climatic conditions, and a close scrutiny seems to show that they 
have been more or less developed out of and from our own northern 
species. One in Florida is quite tropical, and there is a universal 
tendency towards bi-sexual plants. One unaccountable feature is 
the fact that Vitis Vinifera the foreign grape, now naturalized in 
Europe, but supposed by Candolle to be of Persian origin, was 
found in the Carolinas, hybridized with our own Vitis Labrusca, 
growing wild along the shores of the Catawba River. That it 
could cross the Atlantic and become hybridized without the apd of 
man, hardly seems probable. We must therefore conclude that it 
was introduced during prehistoric times. 

Since grapes began to be cultivated most of the Southern species 
have been brought north, and hybridized with our own northern 
forms, and all more or less with Vitis Vinifera, This has been of 
great advantage to our grape culture. 

Of course it will be seen that our northern species of vines may 
be considered as a type of the conditions under which reforesting 
has gone on since the last glacial epoch. 

Other forms of vegetable organic structures, have one and all 
been subjected to the same conditions, and returned to us in like 
manner, during the ages that have intervened. 

The conditions under which vegetation now exists in Greenland, 
may be taken as a type of the conditions of forestry here during 
glacial times — a few stunted trees here and there along the shores of 
the ocean, resembling low growing shrubs rather than forest trees. 
Many forms that were driven away then have never returned to us, 
their hardiness having been destroyed by their being subjected to a 
warmer climate. For instance, the Scuppemong grape when grown 
upon the forty-fourth parallel north, now does not blossom until 
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August, and none of the foreign or our own southern species sur- 
vive the winters without artificial protection. Most of the southern 
species have become bi-sexual, and they seem older in time than 
Vitis LahruBca or Yiti% Vinefera. I think the only North of Europe 
species we grow here is Miller's Burgundy ^ brought by an early 
French colonists ; it is likewise hybridized with the Vinefera. 

Another curious feature of the hybrids between these species is 
the fact that some of them show an enormous developement of the 
grasping or climbing organs, fitting them for forest life in a higher 
degree than either of the parent species : this fact is best seen in the 
Centennial grape. With our present experience, we look upon grape 
vines and forest trees as local and stationary features of the land- 
scape, but we must comprehend their ability as moving organic 
structures in order to gain a comprehensive knowledge of past and 
present forestry conditions. While viewing the field of nature in 
these wider aspects, we gain a more comprehensive view of our 
forestry conditions. 



SWINESTONE. 



BY D. 8. MARVIN. 



A boulder of this curious mineral was found some time ago upon 
Dry Hill, some four miles from Watertown. Its color is blueish 
gray ; it is quite well chrystalized, and undoubtably may be classed 
as Dolemite. It has the characteristic of emitting a fetid odor when 
struck with a hammer ; the odor comes from petroleum held or im- 
prisoned in the rock. In Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, Dolemite 
is the rock that covers the petroleum and gas found there. Herein 
is the hint that if we only knew where this boulder came from, gas 
or petroleum wells might be found. 

Of course, gas is already found at and near Sandy Creek and 
Pulaski, in Oswego County, but as there were no boulders carried 
from south to north during the glacial period, we must look to the 
north, northwest, or northeast, for the parent ledge to which this 
boulder belonged. It may have been brought from hundreds of 
miles to the northward. All that is desired now is to make a record 
of the fact for future investigation. 

But the fact that it was found upon the summit of Dry Hill, a 
low range of mountains, and this other cognate fact, that this and 
other boulders differ from those known to have come from the 
Adirondacks, hints to a more northern origin towards Hudson's Bay. 

The name is German, and Stinkstone, Stiukitine, Saustein, Stink- 
kalt, are synonyms. 





POT-HOLE. 



INTERESTING POT-HOLE FIND. 



BY D. 8. MARVIN. 



At a late Grand Army Reunion, held at Theresa, Dr. Sturtevant 
called my attention to this unique ancient Pot-Hple, which had been 
believed to be a fossil tree by those who had heretofore examined it. 
It is situated near the summit of the bluff upon the bank of Indian 
River, among the heavy bedded layers of the Potsdam Sandstone, 
and must be very near the base of this series of rock strata, as it is 
but two or three miles away that the underlying gneiss becomes the 
surface rock. There are heavy bedded layers of sandstone both 
above and below, the rock has weathered away just enough to ex- 
pose the side of the Pot-Hole along its whole depth, some ten or 
twelve feet. The members of the series seem to have been laid 
down along a shelving shore, and in exceeding unquiet waters. 
Still there are evidences of quiet periods of rest, as during the con- 
tinuance of the deepening of the hole, then more activity, when the 
hole became filled with sand, and other layers of strata formed 
above it. 

These facts seem to show that nature is exceedingly uniform, and 
that the causes in action at the very beginning of the stratified rocks 
millions of years ago, were the same as we observe at the present 
time. 

The cut herewith given on opposite page, illustrates the scene, 
and shows the Pot-Hole as it appears now at the very edge of the 
more or less profound chasm of Indian River. 

A melancholy interest attaches to it now, as it was the scene of 
the death of a wandering tramp who fell over the bluff and perished 
here, and this occurrence caused the discovery of the Pot-Hole. 
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GLACIAL GROOVING. 



BY D. S. MARVIN. 



Throughout the bouudaries of Jefferson County, wherever the 
glacial detritus happens to have been removed from the surface of 
rock strata, the evidences of former glaciation are everywhere seen, 
but it is seldom that the glacial plows or boulders are left in the 
furrow, as seen in the picture on opposite page. The icebergs were 
the plows, the boulders were the plow- points, and are here seen just 
as they were dropped from the stranded glacier where it melted. 

The one in front is granite, and weighs some fifteen tons ; those in 
the background are gneiss, calciferous sandstone, Potsdam sandstone 
and limestone. They came frOm the Adirondacks during the expir- 
ing stages of the last glacial epoch. The scene is from the shores of 
the ancient glacial river, in the bed of which the Fair Grounds at 
Watertown are situated. This old river bed is here some half mile 
wide, and the feruginous sandy soil in its bed came from the Adi- 
rondacks, being mostly made up of comminuted Potsdam and cal- 
ciferous sandstone. The shores of the bed as worn by the action of 
water and ice, are yet seen in many places. 
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GAS AND OIL WELLS. 



BY D. S. MABVIN. 



It will be of public interest if those who^are engaged in boring for 
gas or oil in Jefferson and adjoining counties will keep an accurate 
record of the different layers of drift and rock strata passed through, 
with labeled specimens of kind of rocks, thickness, color, etc., to be 
sent to the Jefferson County Historical Society for record and per- 
manent preservation. Such record would be of permanent scientific 
interest, useful to future exploitation in this direction in guiding and 
preventing a useless expenditure of money where there is no hope 
of success, or as pointing the way where more hopeful experiments 
might be expected. 

There is no doubt but these hydro carbons are found among the 
rock strata of the region, but at the same time it is doubtful if they 
will ever be found hereabouts in sufficient quantities to make a per- 
manent success of the business. The Trenton limestone, the oil 
bearing strata in this and Indiana, is indeed found here, but in order 
to carry oil it must take the form of dolomite and be so far crystal- 
ized as to become porous and it must be so laid down as to form an 
arch overlaid by other forms of impervious strata, so as to prevent 
the escape of these volatile hydro carbons. A very slight examina- 
tion of our rock strata shows that these conditions do not exist here, 
for in six of the towns of the county the azoic rocks come to the 
surface wherein no oil or gas has ever been found, and of course the 
oil bearing strata underlying the other towns must thin out, and 
though they have never been much broken and disturbed by volcanic 
action so as to present places of escape for the gas or oil, these rocks 
are yet too thin to carry large volumes of hydro carbons. Beside 
this, most of the layers of the Trenton and Hudson River limestone, 
the Lorraine shale and Utica slate, have been torn, broken and car- 
ried away by glacial action, so that the gas and oil once contained, 
has long age escaped into the atmosphere, or the brooks and rivers. 
Of course we understand that such facts as these will not stop the 
sinking of these wells, but what I ask is that when they are sunk, a 
record be kept and samples of the different layers be labeled and 
preserved and sent to the Jefferson County Historical Society, for 
future use. True, the pockets of gas- that may be struck as at 
Sandy Creek, may pay for a few years, but what I desire to convey 
is that large and permanent supplies of gas will probably never be 
found here in Jefferson County. 




FLYING SQUIRREL AND OWL PIPES. 



The Flying Squirrel and Owl Pipe cuts shown above, were both 
found in Jefferson County, N. Y. The Squirrel Pipe on Point 
Peninsula. This is perhaps, the most elaborate and interesting pre- 
historic relic ever found upon the soil of the County. The mind of 
the Indian artisan was no doubt as much impressed as we are, by 
the strangeness of the developement by nature of flying organs up- 
on a four legged animal. 

The Owl Pipe is interesting but more common, and is given here 
for the purpose of comparison with like finds in other localities. It 
is interesting to note, though, that the talc, or rather rensselaerite, of 
which it is made, came from Natural Bridge, Jefferson County, N. Y'. 

The talc of which the Squirrel Pipe is made, resembles that found 
in St. Lawrence County, and there is little doubt but it was pro- 
cured not far from Gouvemeur. 

Col. Camp, President of this Society, to whom these pipes be- 
long, suggests that they probably belonged to some Shaman or 
traveling Medicine Man, and were used during the ceremonial ob- 
servances of our local tribes of Indians. 



WDIA>J VILLAGES IN JEFFERSON COUNTY. 



BY HENRY WOOD WORTH. 



1 have been requested to write for the Jefferson County Historical 
Society the results of my investigations of the various sites of Indian 
Villages in the towns of Rutland and Watertown, As some fifteen 
of these sites have been explored by myself, I infer that at one time 
these towns were quite thickly peopled by red men, although at t'le 
time of their settlement by white men there were no resident Indians 
within their borders. Whether the dwellers in these villages were 
Oneidas, to whom tlie territory at the time of its settlement belonged, 
or some tribes of prior occupancy is an open question. 

The sites of villages wherever I have found them, hav6 been con- 
venient to fine springs, and the abundance of the bones of wild ani- 
mals such as those of the bear, wolf, fox, beaver, coon, woodchuck, 
and other game including birds found in the debris of these sites, 
indicate that ths flesh of these animals entered largely into their food 
supplies. In most cases the villages were built along the uplands, 
commanding long distance views. One of them is near the resi- 
dence of A, P. Sigourney, on lands now belonging to Mrs. Wood- 
ruff and Mr, Stewart. It was evidently the home of some skilled 
artisan, for some of the very finest of my pipes of both stone and 
clay, and nearly all my beads I found here. On the road to the west 
of Grove Hotel, running north from the State road to the river, near 
the cheese factory, once stood an Indian village. The land slopes 
slightly toward the south, and on it are the fire-beds of some fifteen 
habitations, running in three parallel rows to each other. All these 
habitations were round in shape- On the Butterfield place near 
my residence is another site of the same number of round habita- 
tions. On the Calligan place, Rutland Hollow, is a site consisting 
of twelve round houses, and which is now grown over with pine 
and large maple and butternut trees. On the south side of Rutland 
Hollow, on the Allen place, is the site of a long house thirty rods in 
length with fire-beds once in about every fifteen feet; the south end 
terminating in a burial place which in former times contained a 
great number of human bones. Down in the Hollow, on the Fulton 
place, was once an Indian village, all traces of which have been 
effaced by the plow. In former times Mr. Fulton unearthed many 
Indian relics there. On the Howland place, Rutland Hollow, was a 
village of some twelve round and one oval house, the latter being 
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some thirty feet in length. The Nonnander farm on the State road, 
shows traces of a large village of over thirty houses. With the ex- 
ception of one or two oval these were all round houses. The Tread - 
way place on the same road has a site of ten or twelve round houses. 

On the Durham place in Rutland, are several pits dug in the 
ground which contain burnt clay. As some very fine beds of clay 
are near by in the creek, these holes were evidently used for the 
manufacture of pottery. The Gifford place on the road leading from 
Watertown to Burrs Mills, has a site of some eight round houses. 
These are under a bluff very near the bank of the creek. On the 
Elmer Everett farm in East Houndsfield, a few rods north of the 
house and near the highway, is a cone shaped mound covering nearly 
a half acre of land. The mound consists of gravel and sand, the 
latter in process of being carted away for building purposes. In it 
have been found numerous human bones. 

From the sites of these various villages I have from time to time 
gathered a very large number of Indian relics, including everything 
that entered into their dally wants. Many of their pipes were gen- 
uine specimens of art Some of their pottery was quite large, hold- 
ing as many as three gallons. Bone and stone were extensively used 
in the manufacture of such implements as spear and arrow points, 
hoes, gouges, axes, fish-hooks, needles, scrapers, bodkins, and arti- 
cles of personal adornment. 




ODD FORM OF AN ONEIDA INDIAN PIPE 

PROM NEAR WATERTOWN, N. Y. 



EARLY WATERTOWN. 



BY BEAMAN BROCKWAY. 



After 1804 the hamlet that subsequently became the village of 
Watertown began to attract settlers, but nevertheless there was con- 
siderable rivalry between Watertown and Burrville until the organi- 
zation of the county in 1805, and the former had been designated as 
the county seat, after which Judge Foster and others who had 
located in Burrville, came to Watertown to reside. Wm. Smith and 
John Paddock opened a store here in 1805. A school-house was 
erected about where the Universalist church now stands, in which 
the courts and supervisors held their sessions, and other buildings 
began to go up in various parts of the settlement. A dam was 
erected on the south branch of Black river at Beebee's island about 

1804, and a second one was built a few years later by Bailey and 
Clark, and was located near the one belonging to the Taggarts. 

Jason Fairbanks came here from Massachusetts in 1808, and Calvin 
McKnight about the same time. Gurdon Caswell, as has been pre- 
viously stated, built a paper mill about where the Knowlton paper 
mills stand, in 1807. Marinus W. Gilbert and Egbert TenEyck were 
likewise among the early settlers. Mr. Ten Eyck was at one time 
first judge of tlie county, and elected to the legislature in 1812, and 
in 1824 he was elected to congress. Joshua Beals was an early 
comer, and was one of the side judges. Orville Hungerford must 
have taken up his residence in Watertown before 1812. It is not 
unlikely that he came here with Judge Foster, for he was a clerk in 
that gentleman's store while in Burrville. David W. Bucklin, a law- 
yer of ability, was admitted to practice in 1811. Samuel C. Kan- 
nady was a prominent lawyer and surveyor, and opened one of 
the best law oflSces in the county. He was afterwards agent of 
LeRay in the sale of his lands. Daniel Brainard, father of the 
late O. V. Brainard, came to Watertown from Oneida county in 

1805, and engaged in the practice of medicine. He married a sister 
of Orville Hungerford, and died in 1810. Paul Hutchinson was 
admitted to the practice of medicine in 1809, and became one of the 
physicians of Watertown. In the same year Doctor Amasa Trow- 
bridge became his partner, and he spent the remainder of his life in 
Watertown. He was one of the most eminent surgeons of his time. 
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Samuel Whittlesey came here in 1807, was a lawyer by profession, 
and district attorney of the district composed of Jefferson, St. Law- 
rence, and Lewis counties from 1811 to 1813. 

Jonathan Cowan's grist mill in Watertown went into operation in 
1805. Kenry Coffeen and Andrew Edmunds are said to have built a 
bridge at the foot of Court street in 1803. Two years later a dam 
was built below the bridge, and one or more saw mills put in opera- 
tion on the north side of the river, one of them having been erected 
by Fred T. Potter. Shortly after a grist mill was added by Seth 
Bailey and Gersham Little. 

For its Public Square, Watertown appears to be indebted to Jona- 
than Cowan, Henry Coffeen, Zachariah Butterfield Jesse Doolittle, 
Medad Canlield, Aaron Keyes, Hart and Isaiah Massey, who owned 
adjoining property. A monument should be erected to their mem- 
ory and possibly may be at some future period. Washington street 
was made the broad street that it is by some of the same parties, and 
Mr. Coffeen, not to be outdone by the above named gentlemen, had 
a wide street laid out in front of his premises which he styled Madi- 
son street. 

It has been stated that Mr. Coffeen proposed to donate the piece 
of land between Court, Massey and Coffeen streets, fronting the old 
court-house, to the village for a park, but as the offer was not 
promptly accepted, the proposition was withdrawn and the land put 
in market and soon covered with buildings as it is now. This at 
least is true : The late George W. Flower, when mayor of Water- 
town, suggested the purchase of this ground by the city and the re- 
moval of the buildings, with a view of converting it into a public 
park, but the council did not second the idea and the thing was 
dropped. 

The town is said to have contained seventy or eighty families in 
1804. If so its growth must have been phenomenal. 

It is the purpose of these papers to name as far as possible all the 
persons concerned in the settlement of Watertown, and in making it 
the live town it has been from the outset, and so it may be stated that 
Isaac Thornton was among the first settlers and was killed by the fall- 
ing of a tree. Chauncey Calhoun likewise came early. He was a 
brother-in-law of John Paddock, and probably arrived about the 
time that gentleman did. He was a carpent^er by trade, and once 
owned the property where the Universalist church stands. There 
was also a person of the name of Benjamin Green at the Center, and 
another named Dayton, but nothing more is known of him. 

A map in possession of the Times made in 1813, some eight years 
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later than the one recently noticed, shows a good degree of progress 
in the then village of Watertown. In the meantime the county of 
Jefferson had been organized, Watertown being made the county 
seat after an animated struggle with the village of Brownville. As 
a sort of a compromise the county buildings were located upon the 
bluff at the head of Massey street (then called Madison.) The first 
court-house was built upon a spot east of the present jail and mid- 
way in the street that now runs from Coffeen to Court street. The 
architect was Wm. Smith. The location of the county buildings 
upon that site had a tendency to advance the growth of the village 
in that direction, and it is noticeable upon this map that the prop- 
erty in the vicinity of the court-house was rapidly built up. The 
map also shows that the village had something of a "boom." 
Streets had been laid out, a considerable number of dwellings, blocks 
and mills had been constructed, and the general appearance of the 
village had entirely changed. 

A newspaper had been started, (this was in 1809,) and had some 
one possessed sufficient forethought to have preserved files of the 
same, he would have rendered a greater service to the historian of 
Watertown than can be imagined. But so far as known there is not 
a copy in existence, and there is nothing to show just when it was 
started. However, it lasted several years, and until the materials 
were levied upon by the sheriff — perhaps because its publisher found 
that he had more creditors than subscribers — when one of the 
Abbeys happened along and purchased it, and, changing the name 
of the publication, ran it several years, though without taking the 
trouble to keep files. The paper was in existence in 1812, under 
the editorial charge of Jarius Rich, father of the late Henry Rich. 

The streets had been planned as follows : Public Square, Wash- 
ington, State, Court, Columbia (now Arsenal) Woodruff (now Frank- 
lin,) Coffeen, Mill and Sterling streets as they are to-day, except that 
Mill street only extended from the Square to the river. Madison 
street (now Massey) was laid out wide like Washington street, and 
extended only from Arsenal to Coffeen street. The street now called 
Lepper was laid out, but not named. Main street extended from 
the bridge westward, there being no streets or houses on the north 
side of the river east of Leray street at that time. 

The names and locations of the buildings designated on the map 
are as follows : At the foot of Mill street on the bank of the south 
branch of Black river. Cowan's saw mill was located. J. Cowan 
and Oliver Taylor owned the two dwellings on the west side of Mill 
street, and Edward Cowan's residence was the only structure on the 
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opposite side. There were no buildings on State Street The only 
house on Woodruff street was James O'Kelly's dwelling, whicli was 
located about where the Central house now stands on Franklin street. 
In the rear of the O'Kelly house was J. Jewett's brick yard. Will- 
iam Smith's store was located about where the Emerich block is, and 
a school-house stood upon the present site of the Universalist church, 
these being the only buildings on the south side of Public Square. 
Perley Keyes owned a building that was situated about where the 
Agricultural block stands, and further up Washington street was 
one owned by Gardner White, about midway between Public Square 
and Sterling street. The only other building on that side of Wtish- 
ington street was Micah Sterling's law oflSce, situated a few rods 
north of Sterling street Mr. Sterling's residence was the present 
home of Mrs. John Clarke, and was the only house or building^ on 
that street in 1812. 

Captain John Paddock's store and dwelling were two structures 
on the west side of Washington street, located where the present 
Paddock building now stands. Proceeding up Washington street 
on the west side, the next structure was A. Benedict's building, 
located just south of the Jefferson County National bank. Judge 
Jabez Foster's residence came next and was set back a distance of 
about five rods, from the street. Pedi Wells' building was directly 
opposite Sterling's law office, and O. Pierce's house was on a line 
with Judge Foster's, about where the Herring house now stands. 
There were no other buildings further up the street on either side. 

There were three buildings on Columbia street that occupied the 
present site of the American block, but no names are given. The 
map also shows a row of buildings on the comer of Court street and 
Public Square, but no names. The only other building represented 
on the north side of Public Square is Jesse Doolittle's structure, 
which stood about where Streeter & Brimmer's store is located. 

Court street was the principal thoroughfare in that year, and had 
the greater number of business blocks and dwellings. Proceeding 
down Court street, from the row of unnamed buildings beginning 
where the Watertown National Bank now is, the first building on 
the north side was Caleb Smith's. Next came an unnamed building 
about midway between the Crowner house and the Watertown Na- 
tional Bank, and S. Whittlesey's office, which was the next building, 
stood about where Dr. Bell's office is now located. Medad Canfield's 
building was just below Whittlesey's office. In the rear of these 
buildings, on the brow of the bluff, were the dwellings of Chauncey 
Calhoun, B. Skinner, and Mr. Richardson, in the order named. Just 
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below the Crowner house and east of Arch street, were two un- 
named buildings and J. Bissel's shop. The only other building on 
that side of the street, besides a pest house, was Mr. Allen's dwell- 
ing, which was located a few rods west of Arch street. 

Beginning at the comer of Court and Arsenal streets and proceed- 
ing down the south side of Court, was a block of unnamed build- 
ings extending about as far as the west end of the Otis house. B. 
Skinner's office stood about where the McComber & Felt building is 
located. Dr. Hutchinson's building occupied the Kirby house site, 
Samuel Whittlesey's dwelling was located near the old Drcxel home- 
stead, John Hathaway's dwelling stood upon the comer of Jackman 
and Court streets; next came Mr. Eddy's building situated just be- 
low the Romang house. A. Wells' building was next, and the print- 
ing oflSce of Jairus Rich stood where the Oakland house is. 

On the north side of Coffeen street, next to Hathaway's, was the 
dwelling of a Mr. Brant, the store and dwelling of a Nathan Haven 
and the store and dwelling of a Mr. Bixby. A building owned by 
Henry H. Coffeen stood near the corner of Coffeen and Massey 
streets, opposite the jail, being the last building on that street. Mr. 
Coffeen's dwelling stood in the centre of Massey street, near Coffeen. 

Bailey & Clark's distillery and brewery was located directly oppo- 
site the Baron block, and Coffeen's mill and mill-house were situated 
just west of the thermometer works. 

There were fifteen buildings on Main street extending from the 
Court street bridge as far west as John Heimer's residence. On the 
north side of Main street were Hildreth's, David Havens', Z. Cager's, 
Rufus Stebbins', and Josiah Farrar's residences, the residence and 
oflSce of Samuel Watson, a Mr. Wheeler's residence and a school- 
house. Bailey & Clark's mill was located where the Taggart Bro's 
paper-mill now stands Seth Bailey's dwelling was directly north 
of the mill on Main street, and his partner, Mr. Clarke, occupied a 
dwelling west of him on the same side of the street. Between Mr. 
Bailey's residence and the bridge there were two unnamed buildings. 

The arsenal on Arsenal street is said to have been erected in 1809, 
though it is not marked on the map above described. The brick for 
this structure were furnished by Abram Jewett, the stone by Thad- 
deus Smith and Joseph Cook, and the lime by David Stafford and 
Benjamin Goodale. 

From 1812 to 1824 the growth of Watertown was constant though 
not rapid. The village at the date last named contained 1,220 in- 
habitants, 149 dwellings and 170 families, 36 mechanic shops, 
18 stores and groceries, seven offices, one cotton and one woolen 
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factory, one planing mill and two saw mills, on Newell street, three 
paper mills, one furnace and one tannery, one machine shop and one 
distillery ; one fulling mill and carding machine, one plow factory 
and four chair factories, one tin shop, two churches and the third in 
course of erection, three school- houses, viz : on Sterling street. Arse- 
nal street and Factory street, and six taverns, kept by Sewall Brint- 
uall, B. Ranney, Stanton Brown, Eliot Makepeace, Dexter Hunger- 
ford, and Jarius Rich. 

The tin shop was carried on by N. M. Woodruff, the fulling mill 
by Winslow Partridge, the distillery by Mr. Foster, the machine shop 
by Goulding and Nathaniel Wiley, the tannery by Jason Fairbanks, 
the furnace, which was on Beebee's island, by William Smitli. One 
of the paper mills was under the management of Knowlton and 
Rice. 

North Watertown, at this time, contained 157 inhabitants; one 
school house on Bradley street, one flouring mill (Fosters), one saw 
mill, a fulliug mill, a distillery, and plow factory. 

The settlement on the north side of the river was at one time called 
Williamstown. 

The aggregate population of the two sides of the river in 1824, 
was 1,377. 

Among those engaged in the mercantile business between the dates 
named, may be mentioned, William Smith, William Fessenden, 
Joseph Goodale, John and Loveland Paddock, Tuttle «& Porter, J. 
Holt, Murdock «& Frey, Sandiforth & Brewster, John Sanford, Oren 
Stone, Eli Farwell, Jason Fairbanks, Luther G. Hoyt, Silas Clark, 
Broderick & Duane, Lorenzo Prentice, Orville Hungerford, Adriel 
Ely, Knowlton & Rice, Frederick White, William Wood and Zenas 
Adams, and I. and M. Symonds. 

Dpubtless other names should be added to this list, and it is possi- 
ble that some of those named were not in trade as early as 1824. 

A file of the Watertown Freeman, commenced January 27, 1824, 
and extending through the year, contains a variety of interesting 
facts, some of which it is proposed to reproduce. The Freeman was 
published by W. Woodard. Horatio Shumway, who had been en 
gaged in the practice of law with Micah Sterling, retires, and Isaac 
H. Bronson takes his place. J. J. Ullman, who had an establish- 
ment for the refining of maple sugar, east of the court-house, ad- 
vertised for 200,000 pounds of maple sugar. 

Marriages are chronicled of Rev. Pitt Morse with Sallie Porter; 
of Perley Keyes with Laura Becker ; of Amos Fellows with Lucy 
Keyes; of Russell Sherman with Nancy Woodruff; of Arnold G. 
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Sargent with Sylvia Jewett; of Charles G. Lewis with Olive R. 
Hath way; of Willis Davidson with Sallie N. Meigs; of Diodatus 
Babbitt with the only sister of G. C. Sherman; and of Ephraim 
Adams with Mary Paddock. 

Few people died in 1824, or the intelligence did not get into the 
Freeman. Only two deaths are recorded: Joseph Otterson lost a 
child and the death of Benjamin Eddy is announced. 

B. Ranney takes possession of the hotel lately occupied by Grordon 
Caswell, the Hewitt hotel. 

The partnership between Lovell Kimball & Stillman Massey in 
the cloth-dressing business is dissolved. 

James Q. Adams, brother of Ephraim, dissolved with Daniel Lee. 
Congress water was advertised at that early day, Joseph Goodale 
keeping it for sale. 
Doctor J. B. Crawe, advertises business card. 

Children attended Sunday school in that day, and here are the 
names of pupils who made unusually good records: Marcena Pat- 
rick, ( afterwards Gen. Patrick,) Jotham W. Goodale, Walter Whee- 
lock, Columbia K. Huntington, Gates Gilbert, Cornelian Ranney, 
Delia A. Ranney, Achsa Ilerrick, lately deceased wife of Marvil 
Bailey, Silvin Allen, Eveline Sabin, Clara Chase, Eveline Conway, 
Barbara Wicks, Betsy Tyler. 

Students in Doctor Trowbridge's oflSce : Forester Dexter, Daniel 
B. Douglass, John Allen. 

Ullman sells his sugar refinery to John Mortimer. 

A hotel called " Ranney 's Inn" was opened in January, 1825. 

The village of Watertown was incorporated April 5, 1816, and 
the first village election held in the May following, David W. Buck- 
lin presiding, when the following oflScers were elected: Timothy 
Burr, Egbert TenEyck, Olney Pierce, Marinus W. Gilbert and Nor- 
ris M. Woodruff, trustees; Reuben Goodale, William Smith, and 
Orville Hungerford, assessors; Micah Sterling, treasurer: Seth Otis, 
collector; Jabez Foster, Samuel Watson, jr., Rufus Backus, William 
Fletcher, Joseph Henry, fire wardens. 

From this date to 1824 these same gentlemen with others officiated 
as village trustees. The list embraces the names of Isaac Lee, Silas 
Marvin, William Tanner, Andrew Newell, Jason Fairbanks, Orin 
Stone, William Smith, Chauncey Calhoun, Reuben Goodale, Dyer 
Huntington, David W. Bucklin, James Q. Adams, Charles E. Clarke, 
Calvin McKnlght, Adriel Ely, John Sigourney, Loveland Paddock, 
Orville Hungerford. 
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They were evidently the leadmg men in the village, possessing 
excellent business qualifications and selected without reference to 
their political affiliations. 

The Jefferson County Bank was chartered in 1816. It was at first 
located in the village of Adams with a capital of $80,000, but in 
June 1819, it failed. In 1824 the institution was removed to Water- 
town, since which time it has been upon the up grade, and is now- 
one of the strongest and best banking institutions in the state. 

Among the early enterprises of Watertown was the building of a 
cotton and woolen mill in 1813 and 1814, at the upper end of Factory 
street. A company was organized with a capital of $100,000. An 
establishment was started at a cost of $72,000, but after it had been 
in operation about four years it was sold for $7,000. The stock- 
holders were William Smith, Jabez Foster, Marinus W. Gilbert, 
John Paddock, Egbert TenEyck, Amos Benedict, William Tanner, 
Jason Fairbanks and Perley Keyes. 

In 1830 the centre of the Public Square was as low as the depot 
grounds now are, from which it is evident that a vast amount of 
earth has been used to level it up and make it the beautiful one it 
now is. There were bluffs at both the west and east ends of the 
park. The grounds at the American comer and on the upper end of 
Court street, was six or eight feet higher than at present ; the comer 
where Washington hall stands was a dozen or more feet higher and 
the ground where the Baptist and Universalists churches are was on 
a level with the Peck place, removed to make room for the Smith 
block. 

From this it will be seen that the site of our present park -was 
decidedly uneven at the outset. It was a good place for the boys to 
slide down hill in the winter, and it was improved in that way for a 
quarter of a century after the settlement of Watertown was com- 
menced. 

The American corner was always occupied as a hotel until it was 
purchased by the Keep estate a few years ago. The first hotel was 
built of logs. It was succeeded by a wooden structure of which 
Mr. R. H. Huntington has a sketch, painted by his father. This 
was followed by the old Wheeler house, which lasted until the fire 
of 1849, when it was burned and the present building erected by 
Thomas W. Wheeler, father of Mrs. Edwin Paddock. 

The hotel burned was kept by Dexter Hungerford in 1826. Ad- 
joining it on the south was Frederick White's fancy store, in a small 
wooden building. Next was L. Paddock's general dry goods store, 
in a three-story brick building erected by John Paddock. Next was 
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a story and a half white building occupied by Norris M. Woodruff 
as a store and tin shop. The next was a dry goods store occupied 
by the son-in-law of Judge Ford. Then came the store of William 
Wood and Zenas Adams, who also sold dry goods with other mer- 
chandise. Next the Hungerford & Ely store, and adjoining that 
was a small one and a half stone building in which Israel and Martin 
Symonds kept a general assortment of merchandise. This was on 
the corner of Washington and Stone streets. On the opposite side 
of the street where Washington hall stands, was a wooden tav- 
ern, two stories high, painted white, with end toward the Square, 
hept by Luther Gilson. It was afterwards under the management 
of Charles Perkins, who was in the establishment when it burned. 
Adjoining this hostlery on the south was a good-sized building of 
about the same height as the hotel, in the upper story of which was 
the Masonic hall, and in which were the land offices of Charles E. 
and John Clark, and the bookstore of Knowlton & Rice. Then came 
the two-story wood dwelling of Dyer Huntington, who came here 
with his father, William Huntington, in 1804. He was then eighteen 
years old. He was born in Cheshire^ county, N. H., to which 
locality his father had removed from Connecticut at the beginning 
of the century or earlier. Next an alley; then Mr. Huntington's 
drug, paint and oil store, a stone building; then came the stone 
building of the Union club, which was built and occupied by Silas 
Marvin. East of the hotel was a driveway covered by an arch 
which was on the site of the jewelry store occupied by Palmiter. 
Then came the store of John Brown, in a brick building, two stories 
high. Brown likewise owned the hotel. Next was a meat market 
kept by B. Stedman and Abner Baker. Stedman removed to Ofiio. 
The next store belonged to William Smith, and where the Hubbard 
block stands was a bakery ; one time this property belonged to the 
late Stephen Delong. Where the Commercial block stands was a 
brick yard owned by the Henderson heirs, which was subsequently 
removed to Goodale street. John Kemp, father of John E. K€?mp, 
bought the entire property from the Universalist church to the cor- 
ner, for $1,200. There was a small house on the premises which 
was occupied by men who worked in the brick yard. 

The Universalist church, completed in 1825, was a stone building 
and stood upon a level with Franklin street. When the Square was 
filled those who attended that church had to climb 40 steps. People 
went up from each side on a circle. 

The hill at the east end of the Public Square, was at an early day 
occupied by Clark Rice as a dwelling. 

The Streeter block site was a vegetable garden, and further north 
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on Mill street, just south of the railroad tracks, was the residence of 
Mr. Holt, a shoe dealer in the Washington hall block. Sixty-one 
years ago Guyle Wilson occupied a house where Hyde, Young and 
Hyde's store is now located. West from Mr. Wilson's house was 
Mr. Butler's residence, located where the present Doolittle & Hall 
block stands. Mr. Butler built the Centre house, which was located 
on the east side of Mill street and just south of Knowlton Bros.' 
paper mill. He lived there a few years and then sold it to the late 
Francis Lamon, whose family was bom in that hotel. When Mr. 
Lamou vacated the Center house it was conducted by Mr. (Jates, 
father of Postmaster Gates, until he purchased the Empire house 
(Harris house) where he remained until his death. 

Norris M. Woodruff occupied the dwelling adjoining Butler's on 
Public Square. Next was the Elihu Makepeace's residence, which 
came up to a tavern owned by Gurden Caswell. Afterwards it be- 
came the property of a Mr. Hall, of New York, who converted it 
into a hotel. After the death of Mr. Hall, Clark Hewitt married 
the widow and conducted the tavern until it was sold to Norris M. 
Woodruff. 

Just west of this tavern was a small brick house owned and built 
by Eli Smith. It stood at the foot of the hill. The next building 
was a wooden tenement house built on the brow of the hill. Its 
occupants at that early day are not known. 

Alanson Bissell's harness shop came next and was located at the 
top of the hill. It was one storj' high and 34 feet long and 17 feet 
wide. This building was torn down to check the progress of the 
fire of 1849. 

There were eighteen or twenty steps from the flat up to Bissell's 
shop, opposite which was a good well used by everybody. The 
well was afterwards filled up. 

West of Bissell's shop was the Mansion house, a stone structure, 
two stories high. There was a wooden building between the Man- 
sion block and the Safford building, formerly called the Stone block. 

In 1824 the site of the Watertown National Bank was occupied by 
an apothecary store. The adjoining building east was Orrin Stone's 
store, 32 feet by 40 built of brick. The next was the Wadsworth 
dwelling. The next was Micah Sterling's office The next was A. 
G. Sargent's dwelling, 15 by 24. The next was a dwelling owned 
by Eli Smith, then his shoe shop, and then another dwelling owned 
and probably occupied by him. Next came a tavern occupied by 
B. Ranney, 47 feet by 62. Next to this came a house occupied by 
Avery Skinner, father of Hon. Charles R. Skinner. Next was the 
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carriage house of Norris M. Woodruff, 30 by 20, and then his dwell- 
ing 72 by 30. 'The next was William Tanner's house, 29 by 30, and 
then Mr, Cooper's residence, 20 by 36. All of these structures were 
wooden ones except Stone's store and the dwelling of Eli Smith ad- 
Joining the tavern. Mr. Woodruff's house was not in line with the 
other buildings, but farther north, and Tanner's and Cooper's places 
were still nearer the river, standing about where tracks of the rail- 
road are laid, if not even beyond. There were three dwellings on 
Mill street, between Factory and State streets, occupied by J. R 
Henderson, J. Cowan and J. Childs, and a wheelright shop, was be- 
tween Child's and Cowan's dwellings. Childs lived on the corner 
of Mill and State streets. 

The Universalist church, built of stone, stood where it now does, 
and the next building west was the residence of Mr. Moody. Next 
across Franklin ssreet^ was a brick dwelling belonging to Abram 
Jewett, 22 by 40. Adjoining it was the brick store of William 
Smith, 67 by 40, and next was the hotel property, corner of Wash- 
ington street and Public Square, about 70 by 35, Adjoining this 
property on Washington street was a brick block 82 by 40, three 
stories high, belonging to Hart Massey, About a quarter of the 
building was occupied as a part of the. hotel, and the remainder as 
stores and offices. Olney Pearce occupied one of the stores, William 
Smith & Co, another, and the third was used by Mr. Massey and 
the Masonic fraternity. They had a hall in the upper story. Next 
was the wooden dwelling of Dyer Huntington, 35 by 40; then an 
alley and then his drug and paint shop, 30 by 50. Then came the 
dwelling of Silas Marvin. 

On the opposite side of tlie street was an engine house, where the 
Jefferson County Bank stands. On the corner of Washington and 
Stone streets, was Gideon Wells' saddle and harness shop, 10 by 40, 
Next S. White's store, 20 by 40. Next was O. Hungerford's store, 
34 by 40, Next S. Marvin's hat store, 15 by 40. Next was a store 
belonging to the estate of John Paddock, 48 by 40, another 28 by 40 
used as a tin shop. Next was Jabez Foster's store, and the next 
was the hotel on the corner of Washington and Arsenal streets. 

These buildings were all brick except the hotel, and were two and 
three stories in height. 

The Perkins hotel was at one time kept by a Mr. Copeland, who, 
is believed to have removed to Antwerp. 

At a later period Know Hon •& Rice occupied one of the stores in 
the Washington hall block. On the front of the building over their 
store was painted in large letters, " Faust Building. " This was no 
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doubt the work of Clark Rice, who, it is well known, was a practi- 
cal printer. Faust was the inventor of printing. 

A two-story stone building on the corner of Washington and Stone 
street was occupied by the Jefferson County Bank, after its removal 
from Adams, and until it went into the building it now occupies, 
which was built by the Fourierite association which flourished at 
one time in Watertown. The building vacated was afterwards 
occupied by Messrs. Symonds as a store, and at a later date by 
Wooster Sherman's Bank and by J. C. Sterling as a book store. A 
building over the driveway east of Perkin's hotel was occupied by 
Washington Genet as a • shop when he took up his residence in 
Watertown. 

The streets of Watertown in 1824, wer^ State (now Court,) Court 
(now Coffeen,) Madison (now Massey,) Arsenal, Washington, Sterl- 
ing, Factory, River, Mill, the State road (now State street,) Water 
(now Huntington,) Woodruff (now Franklin,) and Weaver (now 
High street.) No other street had a place on the map. 

On Court street there were nearly thirty buildings occupied as 
stores and dwellings, and two taverns, but who occupied them, with 
the exception of the taverns, it is not easy to determine. Next to 
the apothecary store on the corner, was the Safford block, two stories 
high, built of brick, and long known as the * 'Checkered Store." It 
was a dry goods store, the business being carried on by John Safford 
and Pierre Mathivet. Safford lived on Washington street where F. 
Munson resides. Next to the Safford block was another and larger 
brick block in which there were probably two stores, but who occu- 
pied them in 1824 it is impossible to say. At one period there was 
a two-story frame building in this neighborhood, with gable to the 
street, one side of which was occupied by Hiram K. Newcomb as a 
jewelry store and the other by Mrs. Newcomb as a millinery shop. 
Beyond this there was a wide alley at the eastern end of which was 
the residence of Judge TenEyck, un painted, one and a half stories 
high. Adjoining this alley on the north, or possibly occupying a 
part of it, was the law office of TenEyck & Lansing, a small one- 
story structure. Mr. Wooster Sherman says the late Charles B. 
Lansing, at one time a prominent Albany lawyer, studied law in this 
office. 

The next building was probably the county clerk's office, built of 
brick, and which was purchased by George C. Sherman and occu- 
pied by Bucklin & Sherman as a law office after the new county 
clerk's office further down the street was built 

In the rear of these buildings, on the brow of the hill overlooking 
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the river, was the residence of Chauncey Calhoun, who had an 
orchard and a garden in which he raised the finest vegetables, just 
behind the stores of J. R Miller and others below him on the Public 
Square. 

Beyond the clerk's office were two small buildings, one of them 
supposed to. be the residence of Ebenezer B. Wilkins, a juj^tice of 
peace, the other a chair shop. Away from the street and somewhat 
further down, was a building supix)sed to h^ve been the residence 
of Peleg Burchard when he held the oflSce of county clerk, 

Coifeen street is one of the oldest in the city. It was known as 
Court street as late as 1824 It was the most direct way of reaching 
the court house from Public Square when that building stood where 
it was at first located. But people had been slow in settling upon 
it. There was something like half a dozen buildings on it in 1804, 
and in 1812, and the number had not increased in 1824. The few 
upon the north side of the street at the first mentioned date, had en- 
tirely disappeared when the last map was made. The south side. 
It is stated, was mainly occupied by Mr. Fairbanks' slioemakers, who 
were Frenchmen from Montreal. 

In the center of Madison street (now Massey) there was a good- 
sized wooden building, erected bj'^ Col. Barney, designed for a hotel, 
but not proving a success, it was occupied by different private fami- 
lies during its existence. Mr, John Howard, an early settler, lived 
in it at one time, as did Willis Davidson. On Massey street there 
were only four buildings in 1824, one on the west and three on the 
east side. Of the latter, one was owned and occupied by Giles S. 
Prior, who sold it to our esteemed townsman, Justin W. Weeks, the 
veneraable court crier. Another was occupied by Mr. Bissell, father 
of Alanson, now residing on the corner of JVIassey and Arsenal 
streets. 

Arsenal street school-house stood where it now does, but was a 
small affair. Thomas Hall, afterwards a prominent business man at 
Sackets Harbor, taught school there in 1819, which was attended by 
Mr. Weeks. Subsequently Mr. Weeks taught the school himself 
■eight or ten years. Opposite the school-house, where Mr, Tilden's 
tin shop now stands, was a blacksmith shop. East of the school- 
house was the M. E. Church, and next to that the residence of 
^* Elder Way," who was the first carman in the villaga Next came 
the residence of Doct. Amasa Trowbridge, which stood on the 
Decker place, and where Mrs. Rudd resides was his orchard and 
garden. Then came the residence of Jason Fairbanks, which stood 
upon the site of the armory. Next to Mr. Fairbanks was the brick 
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house of D. W. Bucklin, which was taken down when the opera 
house was built Between Mr. Bocklin and the corner were two 
buildings, one of them possibly the old Columbian hotel and the 
other a bam or shed in the rear. Solomon White at one period kept 
a store on the south side of the street where the Flower building 
stands. Adjoining the store was another building, but how it was 
occupied is unknown. It may hare been a bam or a storehouse as 
it stood somewhat in the rear. Back of the American hotel, on 
Arsenal street, was another building, which may have been a store 
kept by Hibbard Porter, an old time merchant. Where Gov. Fk)wer 
resides was the residence of Russell Sherman, and where Revillo F. 
Carter lives was the residence of Seth Otis, a somewhat prominent 
man in his day, and the next building was the old arsenal, •and back 
of it a dwelling in which its keeper resided. 

This completes the list of buildings on the Public Square and west 
of Washington street in 1824. On that street was the residence and 
shed of A. Benedict, an early settler, a lawyer by profession, which 
stooti where the late Oscar Paddock resided. On the street and 
nearer the Square was his office. Next south of him was the house 
of Jabez Foster, standing about where the late Loveland Paddock 
resided. Then came the house comer of Washington and Clinton 
streets which was owned by Orville Hungerford and originally built 
by Pedi Wells. The next was the house of Olney Pearce which was 
situated where the Herrings reside ; and next was the stone residence 
of Mr. Hungerford, which is still occupied by the family. It was 
not wholly completed in 1824 On the opposite side of the street 
was the Presbyterian church ; then, proceeding north, was the resi- 
dence of C. C. Clark, standing back in the lot ; next the cabinet shop 
of J. Hersey, atljoining which was his dwelling. Then came the 
residence of the late Philo S. Johnson, standing exactly where it 
does to-day ; then the old residence of Micah Sterling before he built 
on Sterling street, with his small office adjoining; then the house 
and shed of H. H. Sherwood, who was holding the office of county 
clerk in 1824; then the residence of Joseph Kimball, at present be- 
longing to the estate of Fred Emerson, then the house of Orren 
Stone, standing about where Mrs. O. V. Brainard resides, and then 
the house and shed of Solomon White about where the Sun Fire 
building is located. 

Groing down Mill street the residence of Holt & Northup was 
passed, standing al>out where the U. & B. R. railroad crosses Mill 
street. Between this dwelling and the Square, about where the 
Streeter block stands, was a garden, The second dwelling was ' 
owned by J. I. Henderson, and was situateii on the comer of Mill 
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and River streets, standing about where Pat Phillips* building now 
stands. Henderson's grist mill, a paper mill and W. Partridge's 
mill were situated in a row at the foot of Mill street. There were 
no other buildings on this street. 

Originally River street was much higher than at present, and the 
bridge from the main land to Beebee's island was below the falls 
and the mills. The street was nearly upon a level with the ground 
upon which the freight house stands, and there were several dwell- 
ings upon it facing the river. 

James B. Bobbins, a printer, resided here, and was doubtless the 
same man who published the "Black River Gazette" at Martinsburg 
a year or two, which was established in the spring of 1807. It is 
almost certain that the materials employed in the printing of that 
sheet were the same used in the publication of the "American Eagle" 
in Watertown, commenced in 1809. Next to Robbins was the resi- 
dence of Mr. B. Skinner, father of Austin Skinner, a gunsmith, who 
carried on his business a long time on the corner of Factory and 
High streets. 

The next house, but somewhat further down the river, was occu- 
pied by James Hathaway, whose daughter married John Calhoun, 
who started the first paper in Chicago. She went with him there, 
and was an eye witness to its marvelous growth. She died in Aug- 
ust, 1889. 

There were two other buildings about where the railroad depot is 
situated, but by whom they were owned and how used cannot be 
stated. There was no other building on the street until the bridge 
was reached. Just above that structure was a large building, but 
whether it was a distillery, or a tannery, or something else, is not 
known. The mills below the bridge on Newell street do not appear 
on the map, but were doubtless there. 

On Beebee's island there was a stone building of considerable 
dimensions, and a small wooden one, but just how they were used 
cannot be stated with certainty. William Smith had an extensive 
foundry there at one period, and J. Holt had a tannery on this island 
at one time, and this may be the one shown on the map of 1824. 
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BY D. S. MARVIN. 

Elsewhere will be found the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. John x\. 
Sherman. By reference to pages 128 and 675 of Child's Gazetteer 
of Jefferson County, N. Y., it will be seen that they were the 
pioneer cheese-makers of Northern N. Y. for commercial purposes. 
The picture of Mr. Sherman is given opposite 680, but no picture 
of Mrs. Sherman appears in the Gazetteer. In order to make the 
historical references more complete, the picture of Mrs. Sherman 
appears herein with that of her husband. This is made eminently 
proper and just, for by referring to pages 129 and 131 inclusive, 
of same authority, it is shown that the idea of going into the cheese 
business originated with Mrs. Sherman herself. A brief reference 
to statistics shows that the cheese products of the United States in 
1890 was valued at twenty-one millions of dollars, and that it has 
increased from year to year since the last national census, is believed. 

It was about the year 1835 that this one of the principal industries 
of the county had its beginning, for the neighbors of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherman, seeing the profits of the new industry, soon joined them 
in the cheese output. Mr. Sherman sufficiently states the circum- 
stances at the references above. 

Those persons who have visited the hill towns of Jefferson County 
will see that this business was evolved from the conditions of the 
environment ; the soil is rich for grasses, but too thin for general 
farm purposes, such as grain growing, and the climate too austere 
for profitable fruit culture. Soils such as these, underlaid by the 
Birds Eye, Clinton and Hudson River limestone mainly, are usu- 
ally the best in the United States, but in Northern New York the 
country has been denuded of its natural surface soils, and they have 
been carried southward to enrich other counties and states. It was 
the quick wit of a woman who saw that the cheese industry must 
take the place of the agriculture of 1835. 

The Constitution of the Jefferson County Historical Society makes 
it the duty of the Society to bring together such items and data of 
history as this. It was thought best to give Mrs. Sherman's picture 
with that of her husband, for it is out of such incidents that the 
destinies of communities and nations are controlled. 
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It will be seen by the same reference that Mr. Sherman was not 
only the first commercial dairyman of Jefferson County, but he was 
also the first shipper and dealer in dairy products. The business 
was continued in connection with Henry Hopkins of Rutland, up to 
the latter part of the War of the Rebellion. Their last transaction 
in the fall of 1863, came near resulting disastrously. Several car 
loads of butter for which they had paid fifty cents per pound, had 
to be sold at 30 @ 40 cents. 

We may then look upon Mr. and Mrs Sherman as among the rep- 
resentative organizers of one of the chief business pursuits of the 
community. 



NECROLOGY. 



BY D. 8. MARVIN. 



REV. JEDEDIAH WINSLOW 

Was born in the town of Rutland, Jefferson County, N. Y., in 1819, 
and died at Watertown, K Y., in 1893. He served as school com- 
missioner of Jefferson County for five years; was principal of Ant- 
werp Academy for two years, and Chaplain of the 20th N. Y. Cav- 
alry during the War of the Rebellion. He was dearly beloved by 
everybody, though holding to the "Old School" religious beliefs, 
and a great sufferer from bodily ills during the last years of his life, 
he was among the most genial and cheerful of men, ready to crack 
a joke upon any and all occasions. He was ever a zealous member 
of the Historical Society, and his life was as pure as the dew of the 
morning. 

JUDGE JOHN C. McCARTIN 

Was born in the town of Alexandria in 1840, and died at Watertown, 
N. Y. . in 1892. He was a member of the Jefferson County bar, and 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, serving as first Lieutenant in 
the 14th N. Y. Heavy Artillery. He was elected County Judge in 
the largely republican County of Jefferson, in 1889, and died highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. 



JOHN PROUTY 

Was bom in Spencer, Mass., in 1829, and died at Watertown, N. Y., 
in 1890. For many years he was a boot and shoe dealer and manu- 
facturer. A good and worthy man and an honored citizen. 



HON. FRED LANSING 

Was bom in Herkimer County, N. Y., in 1838, and died at Water- 
town, N. Y., in 1898. He was a member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, a member of the Bar, of the State Senate, and of the 
Lower House. of Congress. A good, logical citizen, an honorable 
man in all the avenues of his life's duties. For further notice see 
Child's Gazetteer, page 791. 
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HON. BEMAN BROCKWAY 

Was born at Southampton, Mass.. in 1815, and died at Watertown, 
N. Y., in 1892. He was the first President of the Jefferson County 
Historical Society, and supported it with zeal. A member of the 
Legislature, a State officer, and an able, leading, life- long editor, it 
may be said of him that he never meandered, but went straight to 
the topic ii^ hand. He took a leading and manly interest in public 
affairs— his private life was blameless. For further particulars see 
page 757 Child's Gazetteer of Jefferson County, N. Y. 



HON. MOSES EAMES 

Was born in the town of Rutland, Jefferson County, N. Y. He was 
a leading farmer, and a member of the Legislature. He originated 
the idea of a portable steam engine, and of heating milk by steam, 
He was the friend especially of the lowly and those who needed 
help. The drinking fountains for horses upon the Public Square 
and State street stand as monuments to his kindly care and sympa- 
thy for dumb beasts. His life was as pure as the clear water of the 
fountains. He always manifested the greatest interest in the His- 
torical Society and made it many valuable donations. 

SAMUEL B. UPHAM 

Was born at Teupleton, Mass., in 1819, and died at Watertown, 
N. Y., in 1892. During the most of his life he was a banker, and 
acted as Cashier of the National Union Bank of Watertown, N. Y., 
from the beginning of the war to the period of his death. He en- 
joyed the confidence of the people, and was often consulted and 
trusted as a friend by those who knew him, and his death was felt 
as a personal loss by the whole community where he lived. 



LIST OF DONATIONS 

FOR 3rd vol. of TRANSACTIONS, RECEIVED SINCE OUR 
LAST ONE. 



No. 229 Miss Pamell Hubbard, Watertown, N. Y. Damask Check Linen 
Bed Curtain, used on old-fashioned high post beds. Received Nov. 
23, 1891. 

No. 230 Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Mass. Proceedings of 
Special Meeting. The One Hundredth Anniversary of the Destruc- 
tion of the Tea in Boston Harbor. Received Nov. 22, 1891 . 

No. 231 From same. Report of the Librarian for 1887. Eighth Annual 
Supplement to the General Catalogue 1888. Received Nov. 23, 1891. 

No. 232 Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. Photographs of 12 
Indian Pipes collected in Jefferson Co., N. Y. Rec'd Nov. 23, 1891. 

No. 233 Cayuga Historical Society, Auburn. N. Y. Transactions and Col- 
lections No. 9. Received Jan. 26, 1892. 

No. 234 Perry Statue Memorial Committee, Newport, R. I. Address of 
Wm. P. Sheffield, Gov. Wetmore, Mayor Franklin, and papers 
read at Newport, R. I., Sept. 10, 1885, upon the occasion of the Dedi- 
cation of the Perry Statue. Received Feb. 6, 1892. 

No. 235 Hon. Wm. Sheffield, Newport, R. I. Oration upon John Clark. 
Pamphlet. Received Feb. 6, 1892. 

No. 236 Hon. S. D. Locke, Troy, N.Y. Pamphlet. Takes the position that 
the Battle of Bennington should have been called the battle of 
Wallaombuck. Received Feb. 6, 1893. 

No. 237 Hon. Wm. Sheffield, Newport, R. I. Address to Newport Artillery 
upon the occasion of the 150th Anniversary. Rec'd Feb. 7, 1892. 

No. 238 Society of the Sons of the Revolution, No, 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 
City. Constitution and By-Laws of the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, and the Register. Received April 2, 1892. 

No. 239 New England Society of the City of. New York, Sherry's 402 5th 
Ave. Celebration of the 86th Anniversary, Dec. 22, 1891. Rec'd 
April 9, 1892. 

No. 240 Historical Society, Rochester, N. Y. Transactions Vol. No. 1, 1892, 
Received April 19, 1892. 

No. 241 Board of Managers Buffalo Historical Society, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
Annual Report of the Board for 1891. Received April 22, 1892. 

No. 242 Adams Magnzine Co,, 64 Madison Ave., New York City. Numbers 
for July and October, 1892. 

No. 243 Same. Revolutionary Records. Organ of the Daughters of the 
Revolution. Received Oct. 15, 1692, 

No. 244 Biographical Sketches of Rev. John Peddie. Purchased by the 
Society. Received Oct. 15, 1892. 

No. 245 Hon. B. Brockway, Watertown? N, Y. Life of Prof, Charles G. 
Finney, of Oberlin, O., formerly of Adams, Jefferson County, N.Y 
Received Oct. 19, 1892. 

No. 246 W. McKinstry, Fredonia, N. Y. Sketches of Underground Rail- 
roads. Received Oct. 15, 1892. 

No. 247 Bureau of Ethnology, J. W. Powell, Director, Washington, D. C. 
Seventh Annual Report 1893, &c. Received March 6, 1893. 

No. 248 Same. Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 7, being 
a Dictionary of the Dakotas. by Stephen Briggs; edited by J. O. 
Dorsey. Received March 6, 1893. 

No. 249 From the same. The Bibliography of the Athaparean Language. 
By James C. Piling. Received March 6, 1893. 

No. 250 Mrs. Mary L. Thompson, Watertown, N. Y. Portrait ot Horace 
Greeley. 

No. 251 Portraits of Bryant, Webster, and Irving. 
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No. 252 Portrait of Jason Fairbanks. 

No. 258 Portrait of Edward Everett. 

No. 264 Documentary History of N. Y., VoL 2. 

No. 255 " ** ** Vol. 3. 

No. 256 A lot of old Pamphlets and Books. 

No. 257 Three old Maps of Watertown. 

No. 258 Several bundles of the New York Times— various dates before the 
War. Received April 9, 1898. 

No. 259 Buffalo Historical Society, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual Report of the 
Board of Managers for 1«93. Received June 1, 1893. 

No. 360 Cayuga County Historical Society, Auburn, N. Y. Transactions 
for 1893. Received September 16, 1893. 

No. 261 The Compiler of Record, P. O. Box, Oakland, Alemada Co., Cal. 
Line of Descent of Children of Edward Thompson, Sen., late of 
Oakland, Cal. Received September 18, 1893, 

No. 282 Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. Eighth Annual Report 

No. 263 From the same. Bibliography of the Chinookan Language. Re- 
ceived October 7, 1893. 

No. 264 Cayuga County Historical Society, Auburn, N.Y. Several Papers, 
Collections No. 10. Received November 22, 1893. 

No. 265 Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. Bibliography of the 
Salishan Language. 

No. 266 Ninth Annual Beport. Received December 16, 1893. 

No. 267 Captain A. H. Russel, U. S. A., No. 2258 Wabash Av., Chicago, 111, 
Two Photos of the Forsyth Punch-Lock Pistol, invented by Kev. 
Dr. Forsyth, England, in 1807. Received February 28, 1894. 

No. 268 Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. Annual Report for 
1893. Received March 2, 18W. 

No, 269 Daniel Minthorn, Watertown, N.Y. Part of the Model of the first 
Mowing Machine ever invented. By Peter Minthorn (brother.) 
Mr. M. states that on account of the expense his brother could 
not perfect and patent his invention. That while the model was 
in the Patent Omce Mr. McCormack was then a clerk therein, and 
took the idea of his invention from this model, giving the side mo- 
tion to the cutting knives. 

No. 270 From the same. Specimen of Onondaga Wampum Money, re- 
ceived from an Indian chief in pajTnent for a photograph. 

No. 271 Mrs. B. Brockway, Watertown, N. Y. Fifty Years of Journalism, 
by B. Brockway. 

No. 272 Lot of old Miscellaneous Papers published in 1830. 

No. 273 Manuscript written by Wooster Sherman concerning Watertown. 

No. 274 American Ancestry, Vol. 6, 1891. Received March 13, 1894. 

No. 275 Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. Catalogue of Pre-His- 
toric Works, Mounds, &c. 

No. 276 Story of a Mound. The Shawnees in Pre-Columbian Times, by 
Cyrus Thomas. Received March 22, 1894. 

No. 277 D. S. Marvin, Watertown, N. Y. Copy of the first issue of Water- 
town Standard. 

No. 278 Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. Annual Report of 
Board of Regents for 1893. Received April 21, 1894. 

No. 279 Buffalo Historical Society, Buffalo, N.Y. Annual Report of Board 
of Managers, Jan. 9, 1894. Received May 7, 1894. 

No. 280 John A. Haddock, Watertown, N. Y. Topographic Atlas of Jef- 
ferson C^ounty, N. Y., by Burr Bros., 1864. 

No. 281 Bronze Coin, Paris Franco- American Colonization Co., Castor- 
land, licwis Co., N. Y. Received May 31, 1894. 

No. 282 George F. Adams, Pulaski, Oswego Co., N. Y. Punch Pill-Lock 
Gun. Invented by Dr. Guthrie, Sackets Harbor. Received June 
26,1894. 

No. 283 John L. Hotchkin, 5642 Monroe Ave., Chicago, HL Specimen of 
Machine Poetry composed by Gen. Grant's father, at Galena, III, 
June, 1865, (in Frame.) 
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No. 284 Copy of Notice from Grant & Perkins abolishing credit. Presented 
by C. A. Perkins. 

No. 285 Copy of Chicago Tribune of May 6, 1894, containing cut and arti- 
cles concerning recent explorations at Kom-Ombro, Egypt. Re- 
ceived June 26, 1894. 

No. 286 Mi-s. Florence C. Ives, Homer, N. Y. Report of the Board of 
Womans Managers for the Exhibit of the State of New York at 
the World's Columbian Exposition 18»3. 

No. 287 Statistical Report of the Women of the State of New York. 

No. 288 Report of the Sub-Committee on Music for the State of NewYork 
at the Columbian Exposition. 

No. 289 Catalogue of the New York State Loan Exhibit of Embroideries, 
Watches, Snuflf Boxes, Fans and Laces. 

No. 290 Report of Miss J. Imogen Howard to the Board of Woman Mana- 
gers of the Exhibit of the State of New York at the World's Ex- 
position of N. Y. 

No. 291 List of the Books of Female Authors, resident and native, of the 
State of New York. Received June 26, 1894. 

No. 292 Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. Tenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

No. 293 The Maya Year. By Cyrus Thomas. 

No. 294 The Pamunkey Indians of Virginia. By John G. Pollard. 

No. 295 Bibliography of the Wakeshan Language. By James C. Pilling. 
Received July 6, 1894. 

No. 296 Daniel McLaru, Sackets Harbor, N. Y. Ancient Wooden Clock. 
Made by Josiah Harlan, at Sackets Harbor, in 1846. Received 
• July 7, 1894. 

No. 297 Andrew J. Decker, Sackets Harbor, N. Y. Old Three-Tined Fork 
made in 1813, by Mathew Jewett of S. H., and used in clearing the 
site of Watertown. Presented through O. Guthrie. Received 
July 9, 1894. 

No. 298 Burt T. Simpson, Watertown, N. Y. Call Bugle found on the Bat- 
tle Field of Gettysburg. Received July 9, 1894. 

No. 299 H. L. Potter, Sackets Harbor, N. Y. Oil Painting of the First 
Steamboat to ply upon the waters of Lake Ontario, S. H., N. Y. 
Received July 27, 1894. 

No. 300 Irving W. Near, Homesville, N. Y. Centennial Address delivered 
Sept. 25, 1890. Received July 29, 1894. 

No. 301 Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. Annual Report end- 
ing July, 1893. 

No. 302 Mrs. Grace Sherman Hunn, New Haven, Conn. Five Wrought 
Iron Nails, taken from the house of Benedict Arnold. Received 
Oct. 1, 1894. 

No. 303 Cayuga County Historical Society, Auburn, N. Y. Collection No. 
11, from 1890 to 1894. Received October 4, 1894. 

No. 304 Daniel Minthorn, Watertown, N. Y. Letter from Ex-Congress- 
man Wardwell, dated Washington, Nov. 28, 1833, concerning the 
application of Peter Minthorn, for Patent upon Threshing Ma- 
chine Invention. See No. 271. Received October 5, 1894. 

No. 305 William Kirkpatrick, Syracuse, N. Y. Bronze Medal. Struck in 
commemoration of the 100th Anniversary of Onondaga, celebrated 
March 5, 1884. Received Oct, 17, 1894. 

No. 306 Daniel Minthorn, Watertown, N. Y. Broken Piece of Whetstone 
Hone, used by Gen. Burgoyne, dropped and broken in his hurry at 
the opening of the battle of Saratoga. 

No. 307 Explanatory Letter, dated Sept. 24, 1894. Received Oct. 6, 1894. 

No. 308 John'C. Knowlton, Watertown, N. Y. Autograph Letter from 
Noah Webster, dated December 21, 1842, to Knowlton & Rice. 

No. 300 The Elementary Spelling Book, bv Noah Webster. Published by 
Knowlton & Rice, at Watertown, N. Y., August 4, 1843. 

No, 310 Campaign against Quebec. By John Joseph Henry. Printed and 
published by Knowlton & Rice in 1844. 

No. 311 Common Almanac for 1845. Collated by Geo. K. Perkins. Printed 
and published by Knowlton & Rice. 

No. 312 Same for 1850. 
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No, 313 Same for 1854. 

No. 314 Letter from J. C. Knowlton sriviiiK List of Publications of Knowl- 
ton & Kice. Ten or more volumes. Received Dec. 11, 1894. 

No. 315 Bureau of Ethnology, Washinjfton, D. C. Eleventh Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of EthdblofO'. 

No. 316 From same. Twelth Annual Report. 

No. 317 Volume 9, Contributions to North American Ethnolo^. 

No. 318 List of the Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

No. 319 An Ancient Quarry in Indian Territory. By W. Holmes. Re- 
ceived December 12, 1H94. 

No. ^0 Letter from Horace Greeley, dated Nov. 13, 1837, to E. M. Griffin, 
Esq. Received February 13, 1896. 

No. 321 D. S. Marvin, Watertown, N. Y. A Complete Body of Husbandry. 
Bound Vol. London, 1756. Received Feb. 13, 1895. 

No. as P. W. Van Brunt, Watertown, N. Y. Scrap-Book. All about the 
Assassination of Abraham Lincoln. Received Feb. 13, 1805. 

No. 323 30 Volumes of Concessional Record. (No name,) 

No. 324 William Loan, Watertown, N. Y. Ancient Home-made Iron Chest 
or Safe immense locks. Received Feb. 13, 1895. 

No. 325 V. S. Census of 1880; 21 Vols.— lOth Census. Received Feb. 22, 1895. 

No. 336 Documentar>' History of N. Y. 12 Vols. Received Feb. 22, 1895. 

No. 327 Report of the Commercial Relations of the United States with 
Foreign Nation8-1856. Received Feb. 22, 1895. 

No. 3a< Census of the State of New York for 1875. Received Feb. 22, 1895. 
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7o the Friendfi of the Jefferson County Historical Society: 

The following Form is suggested to any friend of the Society who 
may have in mind the generous thought of increasing its very 
limited endowment by gift or bequest. 

I do hereby give and bequeath to the "Jefferson County Historical 

Society," a corporation of the State of New York, and located at 

the City of Watertown, in the said State of New York, the sum of 

dollars, to be used for 

(Here designate the purpose.) 

Signed, 
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PREFACE. 



Owing to the hard times, this Society is not attempting the un- 
possible, simply industriously collecting and storing historical mate- 
rial for the future use of the community when a suitable fire- proof 
building is provided and a reference library placed therein. 
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